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TUE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 
By Rev. Jonathan Oswald, A. M., York, Pa. 


Ministers of the gospel sustain a singular and wonderful 
office. There is in some sense, a close affinity between preach- 
ers of the kingdom of heaven—true preachers of Christ and 
Christ himself. “He that receiveth you,” said the Master, 
“receiveth me, and he receiveth me receiveth him that sent 
me.” Matt. 10: 40. And again, to the seventy he said, 
“He that heareth you heareth me; and he that despiseth 
you despiseth me; and he that despiseth me despiseth him 
that sent me.” Luke 10: 16. All the offices of love and 
respect, of kindness and charity, then, which we show to the 
ministers of Christ, for Christ’s sake, Christ reckons as done 
to himself on the one hand, and.on the other, contempt of 
the messengers of the gospel, runs much higher than men are 
apt to imagine. They think it no great matter to slight or 
neglect the messengers of Christ; but that contempt flies in- 
to the face and authority of Christ himself, from whom is 
their commission, yes into the very face of God the Father, 
by whom Christ was sent. The ‘Exxayoie from xaxéw—is the 
multitude who have “heard and learned of the Father,” John 
6: 45, for none but such will come to Christ, and none but 
those who come constitute his Church. But if a divine call 
—hearing and learning of the Father alone can induce men 
to come to Christ, or introduce men into light and life, much 
more may we conclude that a divine and holy vocation is re- 
quisite for an entrance into the office of the ministry. “And 
no man taketh this honor unto himself, but he that is called 
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of God, as was Aaron.” Heb. 5: 4.. “Take heed therefore’ 
unto yourselves, and to all the flock, over which the Hol 
Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed the church of God, 
which he has purchased with his own blood.” Acts 20: 28. 
“The Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul for 
the work whereunto I have called them.”” Acts 13: 2. Hence 
though we should pray the Lord of the harvest, to send 
more laborers into the harvest, yet should we beware, lest we 
should cause some to run before they are called; or in other 
words, we should have care lest we set about the multiplica- 
tion of ministers just as sailors and soldiers are recruited. A 
crucified Christ can only be rightly and successfully preach- 
ed, by a God-called—Christ-made, and not man-made minis- 
ter. Such a one alone, will prove a faithful and true wit- 
ness. He only will put on the garment of sack-cloth and 
wear it, who has by the cross of Christ been crucified unto 
the world and the world to him. The rose of Sharon, it has 
well been observed, grows on a thorn bush and crowns it. 
The mystery of Christ is, that the loss of life saves it. The 
way of Christ, now, is the via dolorosa—from Caiaphas to 
Pilate and from Pilate to the place of Sculls. 

Again, ministers of the gospel not only sustain a singular 
but a most responsible and solemn office. Their, business is 
to proclaim a Savior to perishing sinners, and through him 
to direct them to that bright and better land in which the 
tree of life grows, where now the Cypress stands—in which 
there shall be no sounds of weeping, no tearful eyes, nor 
broken hearts. Their commission will soon be recalled— 
their work will soon be done. Their last sermon preached, 
and the last spiritual office performed. Then, to have been 
instrumental in bringing one soul to Christ will indeed be 
more refreshing than to have worn all earthly honors, and 
attained to all ecclesiastical pre-eminence.’ Fame must be a 
contemptible thing to dying ministers, and when their tongues 
are silent in the grave—when they can no more speak forth 
their awful messaye, how soon do their name and their mem- 
ory fade from the earth! Out of sight, they are soon out of 
mind, thrust off like withered leaves by the green growth of 
spring. ‘Our fathers where are they? the prophets do they 
live forever?’ ‘When some great man dies in the church, 
he falls like a mass from the mountain crag, which, bounding 
into the quiet lake, produces a great commotion, echoing 
among the silent hills, and surging its waves up along the 
troubled shore; but how soon all is quiet again!” and other 
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interests engross the public attention. But the ministers’ 
account at God’s tribunal, how overwhelming! They must 
lay open their souls beneath the light of the Judgment. Did 
they preach the truth? Were they faithful? Were their lives 
in harmony with their doctrine? Were they ambitious? Were 
they mercenary? Did they do all from love to Christ and 
souls? These are the questions which will interest the dying 
minister, and as they roll on his ear, the witnesses to repl 
will come along. Lost souls will be seen. Were they lost 
under his ministry, and through his unfaithfulness? The 
wailings of the lost will answer, Yes or No. Who can antici- 
pate such scenes, and not feel that the ministry is a work of 
fearful responsibility? Happy are the ministers of God, 
who under many imperfections, have the consciousness of fu!! 
integrity of purpose, and are therefore free to appeal to their 
people, and to summon them in as witnesses to bear record 
for them at the bar of Christ—who can say to or in reference 
to all their hearers, with Paul—‘*Wherefore I take you to re- 
cord this day, that I am pure from the blood of all men.” 
Acts 20: 26. Truly the ministry is a calling, singular, re- 
sponsible and solemn, and two things, to mention no others, 
viz: life and knowledge, or piety and learning are grand re- 
quisites in one who desires the office of a bishop. 

To do good in this world, apostate from God, in which sin? 
that interpolation from hell, has reigned nearly six thousand 
years, filling it with mourning, lamentation and wo and death 
and graves—to do good in such a world, our primary and 
chief concern and prayer and effort should be, to be good. If 
as preachers of the gospel, we would persuade men to accept 
of the truth as it is in Jesus, our own hearts must first have 
come under its hallowing, saving influences—our own souls 
must be fully imbued with its power. An impious minister 
may indeed utter an orthodox creed—proclaim a pure gospel, 
and so even as sometimes perhaps to be profitable to others. 
Why not? The facts and data being given, it has been ob- 
seryed by another, a man may play with the terms of theol- 
ogy as with the terms of algebra. There is nothing to hin- 
der a clever reasoner if he apply his mind to the subject, 
from working out a doctrine as he would work gut a syllo- 
gism, from putting a point in theology as happily as a point 
in philosophy or law, or from throwing the lights of fancy, 
illustration, eloquence, around any of the high themes @of re- 
ligion as vividly as the clever special pleader around the 
most secular arguments or appeal. The experience of all 
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mankind in all ages has shown how possible it is for a man to 
draw fine fancy pictures of the beauty of virtue amidst a 
life that is sadly unfamiliar with her presence, to utter pa- 
thetic harangues on charity with a heart of utter selfishness, 
and to declaim on purity and self-denial, whilst living in sloth 
and luxurious self-indulgence. The truth of God may thus 
be studied as a mere intellectual exercise, and preached as a 
feat of rhetorical address, whilst yet the premises of the 

reacher’s high argument are utterly foreign to his own god- 
ess experience. Like a sick physician, the preacher may 
prescribe, perhaps successfully, to others for the disease of 
which himself is dying. But, to be duly effective, truth 
must not merely fall from the lip, but breathe forth from the 
life ; it must come, not like incense from the censer that only 
holds it, but like fragrance from a flower, exhaling from a 
nature suffused with it throughout. The doctrines and prin- 
ciples taught, in order to manifest their inherent efficacy, 
must be known and reproduced, not in mere logical order and 
system, like dried specimens of plants in a naturalist’s col- 
lection, but with the fresh waving fragrance of the living 
plant or flower—pervaded by the vital sap, unfolding to the 
sunbeams, and fanned by the breezes of heaven. A godless 
life will neutralize the effects of otherwise the most eloquent 
pulpit efforts. The considerations, arguments and truths of 
the minister whose public instructions are not supplemented 
by the silent teaching of a holy life, must, to a great extent, 
fail in true effectiveness. ‘To exert real power over other 
men’s minds and hearts, what you speak must not only be 
true, but true to you. A cliristian life is understood where 
men either cannot or will not understand any other mode of 
teaching—it will convince where all else fails in producing 
conviction. It reaches to depths and heights ; and to secret 
recesses perfectly inaccessible and impenetrable to all other 
agencies the minister of the gospel may employ. Living 
goodness, is the eloquence of the soft sunshine when it ex- 
pands the close-shut leaves and blossoms—a rude hand would 
but tear and crush them ; it is the eloquence of the summer 
heat when it basks upon the thick-ribbed ice—blows would 
but break it; but beneath that softest, gentlest, yet most po- 
tent influent, the hard impenetrable masses melt away. Op- 
timus est orator, says Tully, gui dicendo animos audientium 
et docet, et delectat, et permovet. But the sermons of the 
preacher without life or piety, however eloquent he may oth- 
erwise be, will never enlighten the understanding, please the 
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imagination, and influence the affections of the people to 
whom he ministers, as with it. Living goodness is the best, 
the most effective orator. 

But to proceed—the gospel of Christ is not a proposition 
to be proved by a chain of reasoning, a theorem. It is not 
an invention of man, but a revelation of God. It is not an 
argument, but a testimony. Faith recewes it, not reason. 
Its result is life, not knowledge. ‘The wordsI speak unto 
you,” said Jesus, “they are spirit and they are life.” ““Knowl- 
edge puffeth up, charity edifieth.” The gospel which the 
minister of Christ is to proclaim—to teach and preach is not 
a philosophic exposé of the fabric of creation, providence 
and grace, spread open to reason: for faith is the evidence 
of things not seen, and consequently by faith we wnderstand 
that the worlds—rovs aiwvas—the dispensations ,of creation 
primarily and chiefly, and df providence and grace, conse- 
quently, were framed by the word of God, so that the things 
which are seen were not made of things which do appear. 
By faith we understand, hence not by reason and experience. 
Sin, like mephitic vapors, suffocates the intellectual powers, 
and reason gasps, in ghastly and abortive attempts to inhale 
from pestilential choke-damps the balmy inspirations of life. 
“The world by wisdom knew not God,”’ 1Cor.1: 21. “The 
wisdom of this world is foolishness with God,” 1 Cor. 3: 19. 
The Peripatetics walk, but not in Solomon’s Porch. All this 
is true, but whilst it is so, it is true also, that preachers of 
the gospel are messengers of Christ, who are altogether un- 
like the couriers of earthly kings; these carry sealed de- 
spatches, which they may not and cannot read and understand 
—those (the messengers of Christ,) on ‘the contrary, may 
and ought to know—‘‘For the priest’s lips should keep knowl- 
edge, and they should seek the law at his mouth: for he és 
the messenger of the Lord of hosts.” Mal. 2: T. 

Life or piety, however, essential always, and it is certainly 
the first and chiefest thing in the christian preacher, is yet 
insufficient without the requisite knowledge. Ignorance in 
the pulpit is a preposterous absurdity per se, and should 
neither be encouraged nor even tolerated in the Lutheran 
Church in this land and century. “Law,” says Dr. Dwight, 
“has its pettifoggers; and medicine, its empirics; and both 
are means of deeply degrading the professions in which they 
appear. But these men are never employed in unfolding the 
truth of God, nor in pointing out the path to Heaven. The 
sense of unfitness for the business in which they act, though 
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strong, is less deeply felt; their appearance, less public and 
regular; and the association of them in the mind with the 
sciences, into which they intrude, less uniform, alloying, and 
offensive. The knowledge which Ignorance is publicly to 
teach, will of course be believed to be narrow indeed,” and 
thus the injury done to the cause of religion by an ignorant 
ministry is immense, by the contempt which their appear- 
ance as public teachers begets in the minds of many. Truth, 
it has been justly remarked, is prejudiced by illiterate preach- 
ers, as religion is divested of its beauty by fanatical excite- 
ment. One learned gospel preacher of vigorous thought, 
cultivated taste, and correct elocution, exerts a wider and 
more permanent influence over the sound sense and _intelli- 
gence of the community, than a host of others of a different 
stamp. There may be no extraordinary means—but the 
regular services of the Sabbath are felt. There may be no 
hundreds admitted at once into the church, but ignorance is 
enlightened, the vicious reformed, the sceptical convinced, 
and the church built up on its most holy faith, while religion, 
operating in private, purifies the heart, moulds the temper, 
disciplines households, regulates business and sanctifies the 
charities of life. Excitement in things ecclesiastical, being 
the spirit of the age, or the order of the day in many locali- 
ities, itis true that the kind of preaching required in some 
of our churches would seem not to demand a very large 
amount of knowledge, but it is true also, that only those min- 
isters who to other requisites add knowledge, permanently 
command the love of the pious, the reverence of the low, 
the respect of the high and the interest of the intelligent. 
Ignorance is the effect of the fall, and the consequence of 
man’s departure from the fountain of intelligence, and to say 
that God has ever sanctified, or consecrated it to his service, 
would seem to be a hazardous assertion indeed. Ministers, 
therefore, especially, should endeavor to break these shackles, 
get their minds enlarged, and stored with all useful knowl- 
edge. The Bible should be well studied, and that, especial- 
ly, in the original languages. The scheme of salvation by 
Christ should be well understood, with all the various topics 
connected with it. And in the present day a knowledge of 
various other branches, history, philosophy, &c., &c., are pe- 
culiarly requisite. The ignorant preacher, or he who adopts 
his style, method or habits of preaching, is exhausted in a 
few years, his people become dissatisfied, and he must re- 
move, or else the hundreds brought into the church under trans- 
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ient excitements, and only partially instructed, and defectively 
indoctrinated, are speedily dispersed.. The danger moreover, 
it should be remembered, is great from the character of hearers 
in general, to those even whose preparatory literary course 
was respectable, to slide into the ranks of the busy indolent, 
and therefore ignorant preachers. Here, as in many things 
else, if our course be not onward and upward, it will be back- 
ward and downward. Hearers also, seldom forward to charge 
themselves with lack of perception, or with habits of inatten- 
tion, are never backward to pronounce a discourse dull or 
unintelligible, which requires an effort to understand, but as 
it has been truly remarked, let one be delivered either in 
skipping, unconnected, short-winded, asthmatic sentences, as 
easy to be understood as impossible to remember, in which 
the merest common-place acquires a momentary poignancy, 
a petty tittilating sting from*affecting point or wilful antithe- 
sis, or else in strutting and sounding periods, in which the 
emptiest truisms are blown up into illustrious bubbles by the 
help of film and inflation, and not a few will exclaim, “This 
is sense! this I understand and admire! I have thought 
the very same a hundred times myself!’ Thus inferring 
that the less his pulpit preparation, the more he is prepared 
to preach ; and consequently relaxing his mental efforts, de- 
pending for his favorable reception on the manner in which 
he presents a few common-places, from neglect to increase his 
resources, the preacher soon finds himself in the condition of 
the Israelites who were doomed to produce their number of 
bricks without straw. In a word—men who have enjoyed 
the requisite preparatory training, should be prayerfully on 
their guard against all seductions from whatever quarter, to 
abandon the habits of real profitable study which they hiad 
formed, perhaps at the expense of much money, time and@ 
toil. The church should beware of encouraging, fostering 
or in any way inducing habits of defective pulpit preparation, 
and also of the admission of ignorant and even of partially 
educated men into the ministry. The Education Society, in 
that commendable desire in a good cause of increasing its 
numbers and extending its influence, which is common to 
all voluntary associations, should be careful of not contri- 
buting to this evil, and Education agents and speakers, should 
beware lest by exaggerated representations and impassioned 
appeals—representations and appeals which the case does 
not warrant—should induce some to enter the ministry who 
had better choose, or remain in some other calling. 
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If an ungodly ministry is the deepest calamity, the great- 
est curse which can couie upon a church—an evil which has 
a long and hideous train of evils following after, I do not 
know, but that an ignorant ministry should perhaps rank as 
next in the order of evils. And where is the difficulty to 
stop, when once the door is opened for it in the church? An 
ignorant minister may by his solicitations induce some, per- 
haps many of his converts to undertake the work of the min- 
istry—the propagator re-produce himself in the propagated 
manyfold, and the offspring all bear the likeness of the pa- 
rent. Moreover, should such a one become a Professor in 
an Institute which was founded by kindred spirits, it will 
readily be perceived, what a door would at once be opened 
for uneducated preachers. Then indeed would there be dan- 
ger that men would “turn preachers, as the Nile breeds frogs, 
when one half moveth, before the other is made, and while it 
is yet plain mud,” which we should all most earnestly dep- 
recate in our charch at this day. 

Again, zeal is very important in the christian ministry, but 
if unaccompanied by, or unconnected with knowledge, it is 
really of little value, though the preacher should be ready, 
like the butcher whose mind was imbued with the spirit of 
Cade’s reform, “to knock down sin as an ox, and to cut the 
throat of iniquity like a calf.’ Zeal cannot make amends 
for poverty of thought, feebleness of argument, and vulgarity 
of style. Where knowledge is wanting, though the preacher 
may have readiness and fluency of speech, yet must he re- 
peat himself Sabbath after Sabbath. His texts may be dif- 
ferent, and his plans and illustrations seemingly varied, yet 
“the same moveable head goes round, and like the toy for 
children, from which the same face looks out upon you, 

@yhether from beneath the crown of a king, periwig of a judge, 
or the cap of a hussar, so does the same idea obtrude itself 
on the audience, whether the subject be the love or the wrath 

’ of God—the requisitions of the law or the invitations of the 
gospel—the blessedness of heaven or the torments of hell.” 
Mere zeal exhausts itself, and on what has the zealot to re- 
ly? Or the people become accustomed to his ebullitions, and 
how shall they be influenced? Zeal, moreover, often degen- 
erates into acrimony and violence. A sweet christian grace 
it indeed is, said one, but like some other sweet things, if not 
carefully kept isapt to sour. Persons whose religion has 
been mere animal feeling, often relapse into indifference if 
not into infidelity. Is there not perhaps, a closer connection 
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between ignorance in the ministry and fanatical preaching, 
and between the latter and infidelity, than we are ordinarily 
aware? The tendency of such preaching at all events, and 
its accompanying measures, is at onte, todiminish respect for 
religion, to destroy confidence in christian character, to di- 
vest the sanctuary of its sacredness and the gospel of its 
spirit. 

” Ministers must be intellectually qualified for their work. 
I do not simply mean that they must have at least a common 
share of intellectuality, but that which they have, must be 
trained, cultivated—they must have learning. How does a 

, physician qualify himself? the Rev. Cecil asks and answers 
—It is not enough that he offers to feel the pulse. He must 
read, and acquire, and observe, and make experiments, and 
correct himself again andagain. He must lay in a stock of 
medical knowledge before he begins to feel the pulse. But 
the minister is a physician of a far higher order. He has a 
vast field before him. He has to study an infinite variety of 
constitutions. He is to furnish himself with the whole sys- 
tem of remedies. He is to be a man of skill and expedient. 
If one thing fail he must know how to apply another. Many 
intricate and perplexed cases will come before him ; it will be 
disgraceful to him not to be prepared for such. His patients 
will put many questions to him; it will be disgraceful to him 
not to be prepared to answer them. He is a merchant enga- 
ging in extensive concerns. A little ready money in the 
pocket will not answer the demands that will be made upon 
him. Some seem to think it will, but they are grossly de- 
ceived. There must be a well-furnished account at the bank- 
ers. The Holy Spirit's influence and assistance may, I ap- 
prehend, be expected by no minister who has voluntarily 
neglected a diligent preparation. Paul’s direction to Timo- 
thy was: “Meditate upon these things ; give thyself wholly 
to them, that thy profiting may appear unto all.” 

There is an immense moral and an immense physical uni- 
verse, and these are linked together by numberless relations 
so as to form but one whole, for the latter has its pulse-throbs 
of life in the former, and from its connection with it derives 
allits vitality and importance; hence the preacher should 
have a large acquaintance with the facts and principles of 
science. ‘They form a vast store-house for the use of natu- 
ral religion. They cast light upon and illustrate revelation.” 
Science and religion are not hostile to each other, as some 
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have boasted, and as not a few good men even have some- 
times feared; but, says Dr. Hopkins, Science and religion 
rising from different and distant sources are like two mighty 
rivers, sometimes seeming to run in opposite directions, but 
yet tending to empty their waters at the same point, into the 
same ocean. Already are they seen to approach each other; 
words of friendly salutation are exchanged across the isthmus 
which yet divides them, and the pennons which gleam 
from the vessels of those who float upon their surface, are 
found to contain mottoes of similar import. On the one it 
is written, “Great and marvelous are thy works, Lord God 
Almighty,” and on the other, “Just and true are thy ways, , 
O thou King of saints,” and when these two currents shall 
unite, then there shall go up from the blended multitude, as 
the sound of many waters, the one undivided song of Moses 
and the Lamb. 

Whilst, however, thus insisting upon the necessity of learn- 
ing in the christian ministry, lest I might by any possibillity 
be misunderstood, I will here clearly state that which I ap- 
prehend the attentive reader must already have fully gathered 
fromthe preceding. Knowledge—learning is only secondary 
—life or piety, the first essential inthe preacher. Study he 
should, and most diligently and prayerfully, not, however, 
for personal gratification, but all for the glory of Christ and 
the salvation of men. “The spirit of the true servant of 
Christ is not literature, but piety ; not vanity or conceit, but 
lowliness of heart; not idle curiosity, but sound and solid 
knowledge ; not philosophy but the Bible; not pursuit of 
natural discoveries, but the care of souls, the glory of Christ, 
the progress of the gospel; not science, but salvation.” 

But if life and knowledge, or piety and learning are such 
grand requisites in the ministry, then the church should offer 
hereto both the necessary encouragements and facilities. And 
what are the facts in the case? Our church, though far 
from being so pious, God-devoted, Christ-consecrated as she 
ought to be, yet I believe insists as much on vital godliness 
as any other christian community in our land. The charac- 
ter of the church in one generation, under providence, de- 
cides the character of the church in the nezt, or in the lan- 
guage before employed—the propagator reproduces himself 
in the propagated, and the offspring bears the likeness of the 
parent. A holy union with Christ, by holy espousals can 
alone make the church fruitful in the children of God. Our 
(the Lutheran) church insisting on true godliness as much as 
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any other, the encouragements to piety in all her member- 
ship, and of course in her ministry are equal to those in any 
other communion. Absolute perfection indeed we expect 
neither in ministers nor people in the present state. That 
would be folly. The infirmities of fallen humanity are ev- 
erywhere, and in the Lutheran as well as in other branches 
of the christian church. All have their faults upon earth. 
Peter the apostle had his faults. Luther, who instrumentally 
shook the world, whose life was a drama, in which pontiffs 
and kings were but the shifting scenery—who under God be- 
queathed to us a Protestant church and an open Bible, had 
his faults, and to expect any to be a faultless people or preach- 
ers ere they are before the throne—ere their hearts shall beat 
with the pulses of immortality amid the life and light of the 
upper sanctuary, would be to look for that which never was 
and never will be realized on earth under the present dispen- 
sation. The fullest perfection there will indeed be for the 
church and people of the living God, but only when this orb, 
a fragment broken off from the continent of heaven by sin, 
shall be fully re-united with it, forming an integral part of 
the great realm of light, of glory and of life. 

But does our church offer equal encouragements and facil- 
ities for the acquisition of knowledge? The young man 
looking forward to the ministry, has the strongest inducements 
to arm himself with all intellectual armor, to fortify himself 
with all the power which knowledge can impart, in conse- 
quence (to mention nothing else,) of the increase of 
general intelligence in the church, and hence his certain loss 
of influence without a position in this respect, equal to the 
best, or in advance even, of al] the people among whom he 
may be called to minister in holy things. But the inquiry 
here is not so much what inducements, but what facilities 
the candidate for the ministry has in our church, for the ac- 
quisition of knowledge? We look around us, and witness the 
pleasing fact that literary imstitutions have arisen in our 
midst sufficiently numerous, and of a grade high enough to 
meet all the wants of the youth in our church, and of those 
especially, whose aim is the ministry of reconciliation. When 
I contemplate the institutions at Gettysburg, the Springfields, 
Roanoke, Newberry, &c., and consider those at their head, 
their learning, their activity, their energy and evangelical 
character, I take courage, and notwithstanding our difficul- 
ties (and they are peculiar and great,) I see as bright a fu- 
ture for our church as any other in this Western land, and 
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joyfully anticipate the day as not remote, when ignorance 
shall have fled from her borders, and “hard-shell sermons” 
crushed out from all her pulpits. Men, in their zeal to meet 
the wants of the church, may indeed occasionally, in their 
otherwise well meant intentions, do that which is really cal- 
culated to give her ministry a rettograde movement, but such 
is now, I apprehend, the overwhelming impulse in the right 
direction, that, like cowards in battle, they will be carried 
forward by the very impetuosity and press of their fellows. 
Ignorance has no advocates in the ministry of the Germanic 
churches of the Reformation; yet for reasons well known to 
us all, these churches have in this country, perhaps without 
any guilty fault of their own, been, shall I say, in some re- . 
spects, sadly defective in general intelligence. Or if this 
should be regarded as too hastily spoken by some, I will say 
of the Lutheran chureh in this land with respect to general 
intelligence, what I once heard a mild Quaker lecturer say 
in reference to the wicked and their future destiny. He 
would not say that hell was their doom, but ‘You know, 
brethren, how it is with them—they are a sort of as it were 
left in the back-ground !” We then as a church may in this 
particular in this country have been somewhat in the “back- 
ground,” But there is no necessity for our remaining there 
always. Nor shall we. A brighter day is dawning. The 
church is in this respect emerging into the light—is instinct 
now with activity and life, and as the blessing is on the busy, 
and sickles flash and sheaves stand thick where the plough 
has gone before, I doubt not but that in due time we too shall 
reap if we faint not. I have sometimes looked upon this de- 
ficiency as a walled city in ouy midst with bastions and cita- 
del, which the church must level with the dust, or herself 
lie in hopeless bondage, and relative insignificance or perhaps 
even finally in utter ruin. About thirty years.ago perhaps, 
after much preliminary debate and counsel, the church in 
good earnest began the attack at a distance with trench and 
parallel and battery, and now already she has breached the 
walls and blown down the gates, through which a living tide 
of educated men is flowing in, and if in the hot conflict with 
the foe, undiscouraged they press forward, neither asking nor 
giving quarter, the citadel also will soon be ours. 

The facilities for the acquisition of knowledge by the can- 
didate for the ministry inthe Lutheran church are not only 
now sufficient, but ten times greater than they were a quarter 
of acentury since, and no young man at this day, whatever 
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be his natural abilities, or whatever his zeal or piety, should 
be encouraged—I had almost said \ permitted—to enter the 
Lutheran ministry without first availing himself fully of all 
the advantages which the church now offers at a: great ex- 
pense, for the proper education of her preachers. There 
should be scarcely any instance in which the course of in- 
struction is,curtailed. Various conditions and circumstances 
have been assigned as sufficient cause for such curtailment, 
and among others advanced life. This, however, I regard 
as a grand, though common and popular error. Years con- 
firm, fix, establish cdnditions of mind; and ignorance, as 
much as anything else, by lon continuance, becomes habit 
or second nature. If seven years are required to prepare 
young men of fourteen or sixteen for the ministry, then 

‘ those of thirty, especially if encumbered with family cares, 
instead of being licensed to preach after two or three years’ 
study, ought to be retained for an equal, if not for a longer 
term of years. If truly worthy, the church should cheerful- 
ly sustain them until thoroughly prepared—until they are 
constituted workmen for the Lord’s vineyard who need not 
be ashamed. 

‘Finally, with reference to ministerial education in this age 
and country in our communion, I would yet add, that the 
Ev. Lutheran divine of the present generation, to say noth- 
ing of general Academic preparation, which is assured, should 
by all means be able to read the Sacred Scriptures in the 
original tongues. Without this there can be no certain ex- 
egesis of the Bible, no Hermeneutics, Homiletics or Polem- 
ics—nothing indeed in this behalf, which can be fully satis- 
factory to thé conscientious teacher of religion. To study 
these branches, so necessary to a thorough theological edu- 
cation—so indispensable to the preacher—without a knowl- 
edge,.of the languages in which the Scriptures were written, 
is indeed to labor under the most serious disadvantages ; and 
to profess to teach these, when either the teacher or the 
taught are unacquainted with Greek and Hebrew, is a pre- 
tence—a sham. Again, the Lutheran preacher should be ac- 
quainted with geography and chronology, so called sacred— 
with oriental customs, institutions and imagery—with history 
—church-history generally, and especially with the history 
of his own church. Finally, and in a word, he should be 
well instructed, and have a large, free and full acquaintance 
with the following subjects, namely ; 
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1. «Religion, i. e. with the historical and philosophical con- 
ception of religion—the origin and development of religion 
in the soul, and with religion as faith and knowledge, &.— 
with dogmatic theology, and with the history of dogmatic 


theology. ; 
2. Bibliology, embracing Revelation, the Sacred Scrip- 
tures and the Symbolical Books. ° 

8. Theology, properly so called, which comprehends a 
right conception of God, Creation and Providence, the Holy 
Trinity, &e. 

4. Anthropology, i. e. the state of innocence and the state 
of sin, &e. ’ : 

5. Soterology, which according to Dr. Hase, treats. “De 
paterna erga homines lapsos voluntate.”—“De fraterna Jesu 
Christi reconeiliatione.” “De gratie Spiritus Sancti ap- 
plicatrice” et “De mediis gratie.” 

Embraced in this last requisite, there is one subject with 
which every Lutheran preacher should be fully conversant, in 
this age of Sacramental disquiet and agitation. A right un- 
derstanding of the “Christi Persona’’—of the “Naturarum 
unitio et unio personalis,”’ or perhaps rather, the “Communio 
naturarum et communicatio idiomatum,’’—could not fail to 
give clearer and juster views (and thus minister to the great- 
er peace and harmony of the church) than it is to be feared, 
are now entertained by some in ourcommunion. I, indeed, 
have no. contest or dispute with any one, either in matters 
treated of in this article or in reference to anything else, 
but am merely exercising a privilege dear to every Lutheran, 
i.e. giving a free expression to my opinions. That there 
are those in our ministry now, whose theological learning falls 
below this standard, and who are yet prominent in name and 
place and influence, is true, but how much dearer would not 
be their name and how much greater their influence for good 
in the church, had their theological training been perfect ; be- 
sides, any deficiency in others, in this respect, is no fault of 
mine, and certainly no argument—no good reason why we 
should not labor that the succeeding generation of ministers © 
might stand on the shoulder of the present. Zealous men 
we want in the Lutheran ministry, who like Paul, would, if 
needs be, traverse the broad earth—sea and land—labor day 
and night to win souls for Christ. Bold men we want, who, 
like Luther, would fearlessly.make war on anything—on ev- 
erything—on all that is antagonistic to Jesus Christ, wheth- 
er the antagonism be man or devil—Rome or Hell! Self- 
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denying and laborious men we want, like Wesley, who in the 
exercise of his calling, after sleeping on the floor for three 
weeks, could encouragingly say to his fellow laborer: “Let 
us be of good cheer, brother Nelson ; I have one whole side 
yet, for the skin is off but one side!’ All this is true, but it 
is true also, that we want men in the Lutheran ministry at 
this day (and it is a growing want,) who can do more than 
read the “Ordo Salutis,” in Luther’s Smaller Catechism, 
whether in the language of our adoption, oria the “Mutter- 
sprache !” 

vy inally, with as many as favor learning and piety in the 
Lutheran ministry, and even an increase of these grand re- 
quisites, my views fully accord. Should any one, however, 
be disposed to cavil or assail the sentiments expressed in this 
paper, there is of course entire freedom to do so on the one 
hand, and on the other, I can have no controversy with the 
man who prayed that the people might be “aninted with the 
ile of Patmos!” nor yet with him, who read Mark 13: 9. 
“But take heel (heed) to yourselves,” and who after assuring 
his audience that he was not in favor of a new translation, 
took the liberty, as he said, of “transposin it thus— Take (° 
your heels, for” as he furthermore remarked, “it certainly 


meant to flee away, and nothing else !” 


ARTICLE II. 
ENGLISIL LUTHERAN HYMN BOOKS. 


In the Evangelical Review for October, 1856, p. 264, we 
promised to give our views upon “Lutheran collections of 
Hymns” in the English language: that promise it is the 
design of the following article to fulfil. A considerable time 
has, indeed, elapsed since we committed ourselves to this 
work, but our delay has been occasioned not only by mani- 
fold other engagements, and a transfer of the scene of our 
labors from the mountains of Pennsylvania to the prairies 
of Illinois—the distance of a thousand miles—but also by 
the inherent difficulties of the subject. 

English Lutheran hymns indicate a peculiar sphere of la- 
bor for the Lutheran church—a transition from one lan- 
guage and from one nationality to another. Lutheranism is 
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not, by any means, confined to any particular language, or 
elass of languages. It is, indeed, common to speak of the 
Lutheran church as a German body, and there is no doubt 
that it has made a stronger impression upon the great “Teu- 
tonic race than upon any other—that it pervaded every Ger- 
manic tribe like the atmosphere which they breathed, be- 
eame the light of their mental vision, revolutionized their in- 
stitutions alike of government and religion, has stamped its 
impress upon their wonderful literature, their modes of thought 
and forms of language, and is, in a word, the most potential 
element of their nationality. . That part of Germany which 
could not be awakened by the trumpet tones of Luther to 
battle against. Rome, or which, after an ineffectual struggle, 
sunk again beneath the dark fall of spiritual despotism, still 
exhibits its inherent weakness in its lack of intellectual and 
moral life during the three centuries which have since suc- 
ceeded. The kindred tribes, too, of Switzerland and of 
Holland, of England, and still more the more closely related 
nations of the North—Denmark, Norway end Sweden—by 
their hearty reception of the great principles of the Refor- 
mation showed how congenial these doctrines were to the 
free and vigorous minds of the most intellectual nations that 
ever made their appearance in history. 

But the Lutheran church is just as much at home in Den- 
mark, Sweden and Norway, as it is in Germany—has, in fact, 
taken complete possession of every Scandinavian tribe and 
fragment of a tribe from the Cimbric Chersonese to Iceland, 
and from the North Cape to the Gulf of Finland. Finland 
also is as thoroughly Lutheranized as Sweden, and the same 
may almost be said of all the Russian provinces on the Baltic 
—Ingria, (St. Petersburg,) Livonia, Esthonia, and Kurland, 
as regards both their aboriginal and Germanic population. In 
Hungary also, Lutheranism has become the faith of a large 
body of the Magyars, (a Finnic Race) as well as Slavians 
and Wends. Bohemia and Moravia, though now containing 
but a little over 100,000 Lutherans, showed their attachment 
to the doctrines of the Reformation by the noble armies of 
its martyrs who cheerfully laid down their lives in defence of 
its holy truths :—it is only by the sword of Austria and the 
craft of Rome that Lutheranism has heen suppressed. in 
those lands. Hence it is evident that the Sclavonic races 
are no less ready to receive Lutheranism than the Germanic. 
Lutheran congregations and communities are also found in 
every quarter of the globe—from the extreme north to the 
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extreme south of Europe, where christianity exists—in Asia- 
tic as well as European Russia—in Southern Africa and 
Southern India—in England and Ireland—in Australia and 
Greenland—in North and in South America. Luther's 
Shorter Catechism has, perhaps, been translated into more 
languages than any uninspired book that was evef written. 

tees in the United States, where the em body of our 
church is Germanic, the German is far from being the ex- 
clusive element. Both the Swedish and the Dutch preceded 
it in order of time and the English is rapidly rivalling it in nu- 
merical force. Besides this, we have in this country Luther- 
an churches conducting their religious services in the Swe- 
dish, the Danish or Norwegian, the Bohemian and the French, 
to say nothing of incipient missions among our Indian tribes. 
As regards languages and diffusion over the earth, the Luth- 
eran church may thus dispute with Rome the title of ‘“Cath- 
olie,” whilst by her evangelical doctrines she gives that in- 
disputable mark of a true church of Christ, to which the 
Papacy can lay no claim whatever. 

It is very common among us Lutherans who have so much 
to do with different tongues, to say, that it is a matter of no 
importance in what language the gospel is preached—which 
is doubtless true. But it is a matter of great importance 
that it be preached correctly, grammatically, idiomatically, 
in any language employed for the purpose. The apostles 
enjoyed the theological instructions and training, and listen- 
ed for thrée years to the incomparable sermons of the most 
eloquent orator upon whose accents the world has ever hung. 
Yet they had, after all this, to go to school to the Holy 
Ghost, and to receive the most wonderful gift of His “tongues 
of fire,” in order to qualify them to preach to the nations, 
“every one in his own language wherein he was born.” It 
is quite possible that although the Apostles were “unlearned 
and ignorant men,” that is to say, not educated in the schools 
of the Rabbis, they yet had considerable knowledge of 
Greek and Latin, which were spoken in Judea at the time, as 
well as of their native langusge, the Syriac, which is so 
closely connected with the Hebrew and the Chaldee. But 


it was not merely a knowledge which would answer for ghe 
market-place and for their businesg as fishermen and carpen- 
ters, collectors of taxes or tent makers, that was here de- 
manded. They were to proclaim the mysteries of the king- 
dom of heaven, and to reach the innermost recesses of the 
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soul of man, and for this the most perfect forms of language 
were obviously necessary. God would speak to man through 
men, and he must do it in human language. Hence the Ho- 
ly Ghost also, with an inspiration infinitely elevated above 
poetic rapture, breathes his sublime thoughts into those sim- 
ple, yet majestic words which burn into the conscience, and 
light up the soul With the glory of heaven. Although the 
Bible is divine, the word of God himself, it is yet the most 
perfectly human of all books. What other book is so trans- 
lateable into all languages? Luther’s translation is said to 
have fixed the German language, for purity, in which it 
may be used as a model, and the same thing is true of our 
English translation. So, too, the church of Rome pronoun- 
ces the Latin Vulgate to be a perfect equivalent for the ea- 
nonical scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. Nor 
was the Septuagint held in less esteem by the christians 
of the best ages of the church who used the Greek language 
as their vernacular—it is, in fact, the model of style for the 
New Testament writers generally. Ina word, we mean to 
say that as the gospel was at first proclaimed, and is still re- 
corded in the best forms of human language, so it must con- 
tinue to be preached and taught. 

To apply this more particularly to the Lutheran church 
and to the subject before us: If the Lutheran church will 
preach the gospel to all the nations of the earth, she must 
have “the gift of tongues” —she must address them in a -lan- 
guage tHat_is perfectly intelligible and that does not sound to 
them as the tongue of a barbarian. It is upon this princi- 
ple that we explain the slow progress which the Lutheran 
church has made in the United States. The language of 
this country is English, and is destined to be so, as the ex- 
perience of every decade more and more clearly demon- 
strates. The Dutch were the first colonists of New York 
and New Jersey, and their language was dominant on the 
Hudson and the Delaware for nearly half a century—but all 
their descendants in those regions are now speaking English. 
So it is with the French in Louisiana, and with the Spanish 
in Florida. So too it must be with the Germans in Pennsyl- 
vata, Ohio, Wisconsin, Missouri and Texas. Every year 
the German is declining in, Pennsylvania, losing in the num- 
ber of those who speak it and in prospects of permanence. 
It is true that German schools and German papers are multi- 
plied, and the German population is becoming more intelli- 
gent and respectable, and, what is no less important, learns 
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more to respect itself. But all this does not prevent the pro- 
gress of the English language among the German popula- 
tion. English schools are established in almost every school 
district, English churches are built along side of the German 
ones, or English preaching is introduced where only German 
was formerly heard; even the old Synod of Pennsylvania 
gives up the struggle, ceases to call itself “‘a German speak- 
ing body,” and its proceedings are carried on regularly in 
English as well as in German. 

We do not pretend to find fault with our German Fathers 
and friends for adhering so firmly and so fondly to their na- 
tive tongue. It was natural, it was necessary that they 
should do so. They had a gredt work to perform in it and 
through it,—a work which could be performed in no other 
way. They are fully justified by the principles which we 
have just laid down—they were to preach to Germans, to 
those who thought, and lived and labored, and sung and 
prayed in the German language, and they could employ no 
other agency than the German language. And even if this 
had merely been the result of their warm attachment to the 
noble language of Germany, those whose hearts have been 
stirred by its lofty music would be slow to blame them. 

But the Lutheran church in this country is becoming 
English, and, if it is to be a dominant power, to exert a 
strong intellectual and spiritual influence, must have the com- 
mand of the English language. If it is to penetrate the 
soul and spirit of the English population, whether of its own 
sons’or of “the strangers who are to join ‘themselves unto 
them,” it must wield “the sword of the spirit, which is the 
word of God,”’ in the English language. We must here re- 
member what St. Paul says in the fourteenth chapter of his 
first epistle to the Corinthians: ‘I would that ye all spake 
with tongues, but rather that ye prophesied:—I thank my 
God, I speak with tongues more than ye all; yet in the 
church I had rather speak five words with my understanding, 
that by my voice I might teach others also, than ten thous- 
and words in an unknown tongue. If I know not the mean- 
ing of the voice, I shall be unto him that speaketh a barba- 
rian, and he that speaketh shall be a barbarian unto me.” 

We have said that one great reason why the Lutheran 
church has not made more progress in this country has been 
her deficiency in the English language, and éspecially in the 
English language in all its strength and purity. No quality 
is more essential to a public speaker than purity of language. 
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Our German ministers felt this, and were naturally reluctant 
to speak in a language of which they had not a perfect mas- 
tery. Nor is'it at all surprising that they had not such a 
command of the English language. It is no easy achievement 
to speak with equal facility in two languages, so that it is rath- 
er a matter of surprise that so large a number of our ministers 
have obtained rat a mastery of them both as we find them 
to possess. We have, however, known but two or three men 
who were able to preach with equal facility and with decided 
elegance in both languages. It was, in fact, only after the 
establishment of exclusively English congregations, that a 
body of men with a perfect mastery of the English language 
ina its appearance in the Lutheran church. Previously to 
this, all attempts at the introduction of the English language 
into the religious services, theology or literature of the Liuth- 
eran church, bear the unmistakeable stamp of a foreign, and 
especially of @ German origin. It would be easy to show 
_ this by an examination of our Synodical Minutes, Catechisms, 
Liturgies, Histories, &c., but we content ourselves with the 
illustration afforded by our earlier Hymn books, to the ex- 
amination of which we now proceed. F 

No part of divine worship is more essential than the sing- 
ing of hymns; but a Lutheran church without hymns would 
be like a human body mutilated of itsright arm. The Luth- 
eran church came into the world with songs of sacred praise 
rising spontaneously to its lips. In 1523 Luther commemo- 
rated the martyrdom-of the first confessors of the Reforma- 
tion in the Netherlands, by his “Song of the two Martyrs of 
Brussels,” (see this Review, Vol. 8, pp. 288 to 291), and in 
the following year appeared his first Hymn-book, (Geyst- 
liche gesangk Buehleyn.) Thus the renovated church be- 
gan to praise the Lord in Hymns before it confessed him in 
the “good Confession” which it bore to his name and truth 
at Augsburg. How true the Lutheran church has been to 
this its original character in all subsequent time, it is needless 
for us here to show in detail—all the world knows that no 
other part of the church militant possesses such a golden 
treasury oft hymns as the Lutheran church of Germany, 
which has also been communicated to Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden, to Iceland also, and to Finland, with but little 
change or deterioration. The hymns, as well as the liturgy 
and theology of Finland are a faithful copy of those of Swe- 
den, and Sweden has re-produced all the standard hymns of 
Germany according to their original melodies, with a happy 
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fidelity and felicity which sometimes leave us in doubt which 
we should more admire—the original or the translation. The 
Swedish is a more musical tongue than the German, has a 
richness of vowel terminations and inflections that is more 
agreeable than the rough consonant and guttural ending of 
the German, and imitates every style of German versifica- 
tion with the most unconstrained elegance. The writers of 
original hymns among the Swedes, also possess the highest 
merit. As early as 1530 Laurentius Petri, not only transla- 
ted Luther’s hymns, but likewise composed original hymns of 
his own in the same spirit. In later times, Speael, Arrhe- 
mius, Swedberg, Suebilius and others, gave the church a 
rich treasure of spiritual songs.. Wallin rendered still high- 
er service, not only by his original hymns, but still more by 
his careful revision of the older authors whose harshness and 
obsolete forms of expression he removed with great taste and 
judgment in his hymn book of 1819—in which, however, 
there are occasional out-croppings of the fashionable Philoso- 
phy and Rationalism of the day. The Norwegian approach- 
es still nearer to the German, and, so far as we have exam- 
ined its hymn books, derives « still larger proportion of its 
hymns from German sources. ‘The names of the melodies or 
tunes are almost identical, so that one who looks over Har- 
boe and Guldberg’s hymn book, which is in general use 
among our Norwegian congregations in this country, might 
almost think that he had before him a German book, so far 
as the headings of the hymns are concerned. 

hat the Lutheran church in the United States should pur- 
sue a similar course when introducing the English language 
into the service of its sanctuary, is what we might naturally 
expect. It was go intimately associated with the German 
church, its daughter, and even a part of its living organiza- 
tion, worshipping in the same house and at the same altar, 
with the same pastor preaching in both languages, that we 
would naturally expect it to have the same liturgy and to 
praise God in the same hymns. Such was, in fact, the first 
movement of our anglicized American churches. When the 
English language was first used in the regular service of our 
American church, it is not very easy to determine. Henry 
Melchior Miihlenberg, who was another Paul in his ability 
to preach in all the languages which he encountered, as well 
as in his missionary zeal and activity, repeatedly delivered 
discourses in English, but we believe he nowhere organized 
an English Lutheran church, or even introduced the English 
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as a regular medium for the performance of divine service, 
But the Swedish ministers upon the Delaware had preached 
English for the Episcopal churches in that region even before 
the arrival of Miihlenberg in America, as early, perhaps, as 
1734. To their own congregations, however, they still cdn- 
tinued to preach in Swedish. 

It was, in all probability, in New York city, that the Eng- 
lish language was first introduced into the regular services of 
the Lutheran church in this country. The venerable patri- 
arch Miihlenberg, to whom we have just referred, found a 
great demand for it in that ‘place in 1751, and preached in it 
repeatedly. Still this was not received as the language es- 
tablished for the regular services of the church, as we find 
him recording in his Journal of May 23, that there was 
“complaint on the part of the German members of the church 
that they did not fully understand either English or Dutch,” 
whereupon the Church Council resolved, “that preaching 
should be held every Sunday in both the Dutch and German 
languages,”’ (See Pennsylvanische Nachrichten p. 440). The 
preaching appears to have been conducted alternately in 
these two languages in the morning and afternoon, with an 
occasional sermon at night in the English. Dr. Kunze, who 
went to New York in 1785, no doubt continued the same prac- 
tice, but soon found it necessary to do something more. His 
first step appears to have been to call an English assistant, 
and in the year 1795 we find the Rev. Mr. Strebeck associ- 
ated with him in that capacity. Mr. Strebeck was, there- 
fore, so far as I am aware, the first pastor of an English 
Lutheran church in the United States. He also translated 
the Liturgy, Augsburg Confession and Luther’s Shorter 
Catechism into English, and assisted Dr. Kunze in the prep- 
aration of his English hymn book, of which we shall present- 
ly speak. About the same time also, the English language 
had been introduced into some other Lutheran congregations . 
in New York and New Jersey, as we learn from Dr. Kunze’s 
statement in the Preface to his Hymn and Prayer book p. 
IV, as well as from his Preface to the “Sermons” of the 
lamented Lawrence von Buskirk, p. ILI, published in 1797. 

How little the true relation of the English language to the 
Lutheran church in the United States was understood, even 
at this time, is lamentably illustrated alike by the remarks 
of Dr. Kunze in the Preface last cited pp. I[V-VI, and by the 
action of the Synod of New York, or as Dr. K. there calls it 
“the Kvangelical Lutheran Cousistory” held at Rhinebeck on 
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the first of September, 1797, and which, according to the 
same authority, passed the following Resolution: “That on 
account of an intimate relation subsisting between ‘the Eng- 
lish Episcopalian and Lutheran churches, the identity of 
their doctrine, and the near alliance of their church discipline, 
this Consistory will never acknowledge a newly erected Lu- 
theran church in places where the members may partake of 
the services of the said English Episcopal church.” Need 
we wonder, after such action of one of our most respectable 
ecclesiastical bodies, that English Lutheran churches were so 
slow in making their appearance in New York and Philadel- 
phia and other large towns where the Episcopalians soon had 
flourishing congregations, and that now so many of our Eng- 
lish members and their descendants are in that communion ? 

Yet long before this, Luther’s Shorter Catechism had been 
translated into English by the Swedish Provost von Wrangel, 
of Philadelphia, 1765, so had the Augsburg Confession and the 
Liturgy, and with this last, singing the praises of the tri- 
une God, who reveals himself in the glorious plan of salva- 
tion through Jesus Christ, was inseparably connected. Dr. 
Kunze’s English Liturgy, in fact, comes forward only as an 
accompaniment of his English hymn book. It was thus man- 
ifest that the true Lutheran spirit was moving in the hearts 
of those who employed the English language, as they thus 
endeavored to give utterance to their religious emotions in 
the characteristic mode of the Lutheran church, that is to 
say in psalms and hymns, “singing and making melody in 
their hearts unto the Lord.” 

It was the same spirit, doubtless, that gave rise to the 
“Psalmodia Germanica.” Of this work we have already had 
occasion to speak in another place in this Review, (Vol. VII 
pp. 445, 447, 577, 578; Vol. VIII p. 263), but the position 
which we have given it at the head of our list of “English 
Lutheran Hymn books,” requires some additional statements. 

We have no evidence that the “Psalmodia Germanica” was 
originally designed as a hymn book for any particular church 
or congregation. But it is certain that it was, soon after its 
publication, used for this purpose by various Lutheran con- 
gregations in different parts of the world. Haberkorn tells 
us in his first Preface to the third edition, pp. T-8, that these 
hymns were used both “in London and in the British settle- 
ments in the West Indies,” and Jacobis had before this made 
the statement in the second edition of the work, that it was 
“kindly received by numbers in this kingdom as well as in 
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both the Indies.” We donot know of any English Lutheran 
congregations in the East Indies at that time (1740 to 1750), 
but we infer from Dr. Kunze’s statement that it was so used 
in the British Provinces in North America. ‘Most of the 
hymns,” he tells us, “are translations from the German, and 
were used before in their churches.” It is barely possible 
that they were also employed in the same way in the English 
— * our Swedish aa ais by Provost Wrangel (1760 
to 1768. ° 
That this work could not hold its place in the service of 
the church was a necessary result of its imperfect literary 
character. Evefi its prose is by no means correct, as may 
be seen by the following extract from the Preface, which will 
serve to illustrate this point as well as the general design of 
the work: “To translate Spiritual Hymns out of one lan- 
uage into another, in preserving the metres and by course 
the tunes as well as the spirit of the original, must be allow- 
ed to be a very difficult task; but to execute this task in a 
number of them sufficient for the different purposes of public 
and private devotion, seems to me a merit equal, if not su- 
perior to that of many original works, and an unexceptiona- 
ble proof of an uncommon perseverance and piety in the au- 
thor.” This is Haberkorn’s view of the design, and his es- 
timate of the success of Jacobis’ work, which he edited’ to- 
gether with some additional pieces from another hand, of the 
author of which we only know that he is called “Mr. Jacobis’ 
successor.” These translations would undoubtedly be very 
acceptable to the pious worshipper whose knowledge of the 
English language did not at once revolt against its numerous 
Germanisms and other offences against idiomatic English as well 
as poetical taste and the higher graces of composition. It is 
somewhat remarkable that these translations should be dedi- 
cated to various members of the Royal Family which then 
occupied the throne of Great Britian, whose knowledge of 
English we may suppose to have been, at that time, very 
much on a par with that of the members of the Lutheran 
church, settled, like the House of Hanover, among an Eng- 
glish population, to whose language their children in the sec- 
ond and third generation were just becoming accustomed. 
There is one respect, however, in which these translations 
may still be of great service to us, namely, for familiarizing 
those not acquainted with the subject with many of the forms 
of versification employed in our standard German hymns. 
The Lutheran who desires to have the soul-stirring tunes 
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which his church has employed in all other languages, in the 
English also, will, undoubtedly, be willing to take as much 
pains for their attainment as the admirers of the Latin clas- 
sics have taken for understanding and imitating their metres. 
The success of these translations in this respect, shows be- 
yond any reasonable doubt, that there is no form of the Ger- 
man metres that may not be reyproduced in English. True, 
the spirit of the original has almost entirely disappeared in 
these translations, but the form is there in all its perfection, 
every syllable and every form of rhyme being fairly re-pro- 
duced, so that they can be sung to the old German airs with- 
out any difficulty whatever. Passing over the more common 
English metres in regard to which there can, of course, be 
no difficulty, we here have such*well known melodies as the 
following: ‘‘ Wie soll ich dich empfangen” ; “Helft mir Got- 
tes Giite preisen;” “Mein Vater zeuge mich, dein Kind ;” 
“Christus der uns selig macht ;” “Jesu deine heil’ge Wun- 
den ;’ “O Lamm Gottes unschuldig ;’ “Da Jesus an dem 
Kreuze stand ;” “O Traurigkeit ;” “Christ lag in Todes- 
Banden ;” “Auf diesen Tag bedenken wir ;” “Komm Heil’- 
ger Geist ;” “Zeuch ein zu deinen Thoren ;” “Allein Gott 
in der Hoh’ set Ehr’ ;” “Gott, der Vater wohn’ uns bei ;” 
“Nun danket alle Gott,” and more than a hundred others, 
which embrace the great body of the sublime church tunes 
of Germany. To have done this is no small achievement, 
and entirely entitles the Psalmodia Germanica to our lasting 
gratitude. ‘True, we cannot use its hymns in our worship, 
but they stand as an unmistakable assurance that this work 
can be done, and that all that we require to give us the finest 
body of hymns that the christian church has ever had, is to 
breathe into these lifeless forms the divine spirit, the elo- 
quent language, the graceful simplicity, and all the varied ex- 
cellence of their great originals. 

The “Hymn and Prayer Book” of Dr. Kunze, was, un- 
doubtedly, the first work of the kind, prepared expressly for 
the public worship of English Lutheran congregations. On 
this ground it connot fail to attract our attention and excite 
unusual interest. Its editor also is one who cannot fail to 
command our respect—one of our apostolic laborers in this 
western world—a cotemporary and successor of the great 
Miihlenberg, one of our most faithful pastors, as well as one 
of the most learned men who assisted in laying the founda- 
tions of our American institutions after the Revolutionary 
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struggle had cut us loose from the guidance of Great Britain, 
and thrown us upon our own resources. He was one of the 
first to cultivate and give instruction in Hebrew and other 
Oriental languages in the United States—a Professor, first 
in the University of Pennsylvania, and afterwards in a sith- 
ilar Institution in New York. He is represented as being a 
very instructive rather than an eloquent preacher, so that we 
doubt whether he had in him enough of the poetic element for 
the work in which he engaged as the first compiler and au- 
thor of astrictly Lutheran hymn book in the English lan- 
guage. But apart from this, his knowledge of the English 
langnage was too limited to admit of the possibility of his 
success in such an undertaking. It is a sufficient proof of 
the correctness of this statement that he took as the basis of 
his work the translations of the Psalmodia Germanica and 
the Moravian collection of 1789, without any material alter- 
ations, so he himself tells (Preface pp. 1V and V.) ‘All ex- 
cept those in the appendix, are taken from printed books, 
particularly the German Psalmody—— with which many 
serious English persons have been greatly delighted; and 
from an excellent collection of the Moravian Brethren, prin- 
ted in London, 1789.” Thus we find the translation of 
“‘Herr Christ, der ein’ge Gottessohn,” without the alteration 
of a syllable, as may be seen by the following stanza : 
“Thou Lord of th’ whole creation, \ 
Th’ Almighty Father’s pow’r; 
Who reign’st without cessation 
Heav’n, earth and hell all o’er! 
Turn us to thee our Savior, 
That henceforth our behavior 
May never swerve from thee. 
So from the Moravian hymn book we have the translation 
of ahymn by the Countess of Zinzendorff (“Souverdner 
Herzenskénig”) of which the following is the first stanza: 
“Jesus, God of our Salvation, 
Behold thy chtrch with supplication 
Humbly appear before thy face ; 
She by fervent love constrained 
Since from thy death she life obtained, 
Gives unto thee due thanks and praise, 
O listen to our pray’r, To meet thee us prepare, 
With due rev’rence, 
No tongue can tell what joy we feel, 
When thou Lord, dost thyself reveal.” 
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This is somewhat improved in the Moravian liymn book of 
1853, but even there is intolerable to any ear at all cultiva- 
ted.in the use of the English language. But from the Mo- 
ravian book are also taken some pieces of original English 
writers, such as Watts, Newton, Erskine, Kenn, &c., by 
which the character of the work is so far improved. 

Dr. Kunze was also unfortunate in the literary character 
of his assistants in the work. These were the Rev. Messrs. 
Strebeck and Ernst. Both these gentlemen were, no doubt, 
well educated and quite competent to such a work in their 
own language, the German. Mr. Strebeck was indeed, as 
stated above, the first pastor of our church in the city of 
New York, who sent regularly in the English language, 
but his knowledge of the English was, evidently, too imper- 
fect for so delicate a work as that of a literary critic in po- 
etical composition, which is one of the first qualifications of a 
compiler of hymns. This is shown by the character of the 
hymns which he undertook to compose for the occasion, and 
which are contained in the Appendix over his initial “S.” 
Thus hymn 226, for the commencement of publle worship, 
contains the following stanzas : 

1, “A joyful sound it is—the voice . 
Of Jesus to his friends, 
A sound that makes their hearts rejoice, 
And consolates their minds. 
2. This joyful sound is sweet to us, 
As music to the ear, 
It saves us from a heavy curse, 
And scatters every fear.” 

Mr. Ernst’s knowledge of English was apparently still 
more imperfect. His attempts at original composition or 
translation from the German are a sort of “prose run mad” 
in the form of German metres, which we scarcely know how 
to characterize. The following may serve as a specimen. It 
is entitled a hymn for “Good Friday Morning,” and is No. 
234: 

“Thy deep wounds, my loving Jesus, . 
Soul's anguish and pain of death, 
Give my heart in sore distresses 

Ease and delitious comfort. 

Rises evil in my mind, 

Let me in thy passion find 

Motives plenty for abhorring 

All evil in me accruing.” 
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Dr. Kunzé’s attempts at original composition are unique, 
and ‘excusable only on the ground of the low state of litera- 
ture in general, and this department in particular, in our 
country at that period. We are almost afraid to present a 
specimen, but must justify our judgment by the following, 
(No. 225): 


“Holy King Zion’s, look down, thee me offer 
Honor with love in harmonious strains ; 
Purchas’d so dearly we never will suffer, 

Blood of ungratefulness running in veins, 

Lo! loving master, thy pupils attend them! 
Cherish thy chosen few, Lord, and defend them.” 


It is not at all surprising that such a collection should neyv- 
er take a firm hold upon the affections of the church—the 
uneducated members could not understand it, the intelligent 
and refined were shocked atits barbarisms and ashamed of 
its manifest imperfections. This also gives us a clue to the 
disrepute into which translations of German hymns have fallen 
in all p f our church—it was taken for granted that as 
these were Such miserable failures nothing of the kind could 
ever succeed. 

The contrast bet®een these translations and the small 
number of purely English hymns scattered through the book 
must also have. been very unfavorable to the former. No 
cultivated or reflecting mind could read or sing them without 
deciding against the employment of hymns which though 
written in English words had no affinity with an English 
style of thought. 

This explains why our next hymn book, though prepared 
under the auspices of gentlemen intimately associated with 
Dr. Kunze, (Drs. Quitman, Wackerhagen and Mayer), almost 
entirely rejected the German element, and drew its hymns 
from sources well-nigh exclusively English. The compilers 
were by no means insensible to the excellency of our German 
hymns, but seem to have regarded the attempt to transfer 
them to English as utterly hopeless. Thus they tell us in 
the Preface to their “Collection of Hymns” (first published 
in 1814), that “the Lutheran church in Germany is distin- 
guished for its attachment to sacred music, and is possessed 
of, perhaps, the best and most numerous collections of hymns 
extant in the christian world. From this source our congre- 
gations in the United States have derived abundant supplies.” 
This, however, refers to our German hymn books exclusively, 
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as they proceed to say that the prevalence of the English 
language rendered it necessary to provide a compilation of 
English hymns for our communion, where they also say: 
“This has indeed been already attempted by several individ- 
uals. But as the selgctions published by them, evidently 
admit of great improvement, another was ordered to be pre- 
pared by a committee appointed for that purpose by the Lu- 
theran Synod of the State of New York, convene@ at Rhine- 
beck in September, 1812.” 

This is what is commonly known among us as the “Old 
New York Hymn Book.” We do not know certainly to 
what other selections of hymns they refer when they say 
that ‘‘several” such have been already made, but have no 
doubt that Dr. Kunze’s was one. This seems clear, from 
the fact that most of the purely English hymns contained in 
that selection are transferred to this. Instances of this are 
such hymns as, “Alas! and did my Savior bleed ;” “Awake 
my soul, and with the sun;” “Behold the Savior of man- 
kind;” “Come let us join our cheerful songs;” “My dear 
Redeemer and my Lord;” “Now begin the heavenly theme ;” 
‘When all thy mercies, oh my God,” and some others. It is, 
however, remarkable that some of the sweetest hymns in the 
book dre left out, such as “There is a fountain fill’d with 
blood ;” “O for a thousand tongues to sing;” “When lan- 
guor and disease invade;” “In evil long 1 took delight ;” 
“How sweet the name of Jesus sounds.’ It is difficulg to 
understand the ground, whether exsthetic or doctrinal, on 
which these hymns were rejected, whilst others almost iden- 
tical in spirit were retained. It can not have been because 
some objectionable phrases were fourtd in them, for the au- 
thors of this collection show no hesitation in altering any 
hymn that does not coincide with their ideas. Thus they 
have not only omitted the second stanza of that finest of 
Watts’ hymns, “Alas! and did my Savior bleed,” but have also 
materially changed the phraseology of what they have re- 
tained. The stanza omitted is certainly one of the finest: 


“Was it for crimes that I have done 
He groan’d upon the tree? 

Amazing pity! grace unknown, 
And love beyond degree !” 


It is well known that the Rationalistic element was, just at 
that time, more powerful in the Lutheran church than it has 
ever since been, and that Dr. Quitman was its most decided 
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representative in the New York-Synod. The suspicion, there- 
fore, naturally arises that this book has taken the color of his 
sentiments, and of the party which he represented. ‘he 
doctrine of the Atonement so strongly and beautifully ex- 
pressed in the verse just quoted was ope of the most offensive 
to the Socinianism of the times, and we are not, therefore, 
surprised to find it suppressed by this summary process,— 
Most of fhe hymns to which we have above referred as being 
omitted from Dr. Kunze’s book belong to the same class. Yet 
it cannot be said with truth, as has sometimes been alleged, 
that this book is entirely destitute of the distinctively christ- 
ian and evangelical element. The divinity of Christ is ex- 
pressed with sufficient distinctness in such hymns as No. 107 
where in verse 8 it is said : 

“He dies ; the heav’ns in mourning stood ; 

He rises and appears a God ; 

Behold the Lord ascending high, 

' No more to bleed, no more to die.” 
So also in hymn 156 : 

“The God who once to Israel spoke— 

He wears no terrors on his brow; 

He speaks in love from Zion now.” 

Also hymn 339, 
“O God, my Savior, and my King,” 

and various others. 

But we are at the same time pained to find so much care 
apparently taken to suppress or to keep this doctrine in the 
background. Thus in the hymn to which we have already 
referred (No. 148) we find the energetic language of Watts 
as it stands in Dr. Kunze’s book* 

‘Well might the sun in darkness hide 
And shut his glories in, 
When God the almighty Maker died * 
For man the creature’s sin,” 7 
frittered down to this, 
“When Christ, the mighty Savior died.” 

There is no hymn distinctly devoted to the divinity of 

Christ, not even a doxology, nor anything like 
“Thee we adore, eternal Word ! 
The Father's equal Son,” — 
*This was, perhaps, the original form, which may have been subse- 


quently modified by Watts himself to the form generally given in the 
standard editions of his kymns. 
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My song shall bless the Lord of all 
My praise shall climb to his abode, 
Thee Savior by that name I call, 

The great Supreme, the mighty God.” 

Nor that hymn by Mrs. Steele, beginning, 

“Awake, awake the sacred song 
- To our incarnate Lord, 
Let ev’ry heart and ev'ry tongue 
Adore th’ eternal Word.” 

We have “The Mission and Nativity of Christ,” “The Of- 
fice and Mediation of Christ,” “The Sufferings and death of 
Christ,” ‘The Kingdom and Church of Christ,” all implying 
the supreme divinity of Christ, but find very few iene 
which a Unitarian like Dr. Channing, or a high Arian might 
not sing with as much satisfaction as an orthodox believer in 
the doctrine of the Trinity. Of course, we nowhere find a 
clear recognition of the doctrine of the Trinity. There is, 
indeed, an approach to this under the caption of “The influ- 
ence of God’s Holy Spirit,” but it still stops short of this 

oint. The nearest approach that we find to it is in hymn 
120, “Forever blessed be the Lord, My Savior and my shield ; 
He sends his Spirit with his word, To arm me for the field.” 
Not even the hymns on Baptism give us such an idea. 

We also fail to recognize a distinct statement of the doc- 
trine of Original Sin or Innate Depravity. Actual sin is 
confessed and lamented, but not in the language of David in 
Psalm 51: 

“Lord I am vile, conceived in sin 
And born unholy and unclean,” &c. 

Or as another has expressed it : 

“Lord I would spread my sore distress 
And guilt before thine eyes— 

I from the stock of Adam came 
Unholy and unclean,” &c. 

In regard to the Means of Grace, the divine Inspiration of 
the Scriptures is acknowledged in a highly satisfactory man- 
ner, but under the head of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
there is nothing that would distinguish this from a Presbyte- 
rian or a Methodist collection of hymns, and Watts has here 
much more of the Lutheran spirit than these hymns breathe. 

These objections to this hymn book were long felt, al- 
though they did not find public utterance. Even when the 
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dissatisfaction had culminated in the preparation and publi- 
cation of a new hymn book by the General Synod (in 1825) 
the only objection publicly urged against the New York col- 
lection, was, that it did “‘not afford sufficient variety for all the 
purposes of ministerial duty and christian practice,” and that 
“many of the choicest and most devotional productions of the 
English muse were not contained in it,” (Preface to General 
Synod’s H. B. p. iv.) 

To meet this objection and the widely diffused feeling of 
its imperfection as a manual of devotion and satisfactory 
guide in this important part of Divine worship, a new edition 
of the book was (in 1833-4) prepared by a Committee of 
which the late Dr. Mayer, the venerable pastor of the first 
English Lutheran Church in Philadelphia (St. John’s) was 
the chairman. Some two hundred hymns were added to the 
original collection, but without making any material change 
in its spirit. The whole work is distinguished by that refined 
and correct taste for which Dr. Mayer is so deservedly cele- 
brated. There is, perhaps, more unction and a higher tone 
of literary composition in these “‘Additional Hymns,” but we 
find in them no special addition to the orthodoxy of the book, 
unless we except the “Benediction” (No. 659) in which we 
find the doctrine of the Trinity at least by implication, though 
we have known some Socinians who would not hesitate to 
employ the same language. 

Asto the literary merits of the work, whilst we regard them as 
very great, especially when we consider the early day in which 
the great body of the book was produced, we still find much 
that admits of improvement. Thus Hymn 8 isan alteration 
of one of Brady’s Psalms, in very harsh metre and very poor 
rhyme. Hymn 23 is also full of false rhymes. Hymn 30 
contains some rather incongruous ideas, such as “‘swains”’ at 
the end of the 3rd stanza and the simile as well as the rhyme 
in the 5th. The first line of No. 57, “O thou, the wretched’s 
sure retreat,” is very harsh. The first stanza of No. 74 is 
weak and flat. No. 85 is an abridgment of Watt’s version 
of the 73d Psalm, with some alterations which do not materi- 
ally improve the weakness of the version. No. 93 is rather 
self-righteous and has very little devotion in it, and we also 
find here the tendency to employ the terms “virtue,” and 
‘‘vice,” instead of the more scriptufal phraseology, “holiness,” 
“righteousness,” “sin,’’ and the like, which strike us so un- 
favorably in many other places. No. 102 is decidedly pro- 
saic. No. 105 has no merit that is sufficient to redeem the 
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grotesque idea presented in verse 8—“And sinful worms to 
him are giv’n, A colony to people heav’n.” No. 110 is very 
poor versification and very questionable theology. 

We have only time to notice two other points in this col- 
lection. “he first is that it is entirely too didactic. This is 
especially apparent in the hymns on “Personal” and on “So- 
cial Duties.” See for instance No. 325, which begins, “Im- 
posture shrinks from light,” also, No. 331 (a prayer that we 
may make a proper use of wealth—if we hereafter obtain it !) 
334, 337 the merit of honesty, 356, 353 on Patriotism.— 
Now these are all acknowledged duties, and they are here set 
forth in a satisfactory manner, so far as the ideas are con- 
cerned—but as to singing such things it is entirely out of 
the question; they do not awaken our devotional feelings— 
there is no poetry in them, and if there were, the subject 
could be much more satisfactorily discussed in plain prose. 

Our second point is, that this hymn book contains nothing 
that is distinctively Lutheran. Were it not for the assurance 
of the title page, and the statements of the Preface, we 
should scarcely be able to determine the denomination for’ 
whose use it was designed. There is no notice taken of the 
Festivals, of catechetical instruction, or other peculiarities of 
the Lutheran Church. There are, indeed, hymns for Ad- 
vent, Christmas, Good Friday, Easter, Ascension day, &c., 
but none of these terms are employed, with the exception of 
Pentecost and Whitsunday. There is also in the appendix one 
hymn with the caption “Confirmation.” It might possibly be 
inferred from some of the hymns that it was intended for some 
new organization which rejected all creeds and denomination-* 
al distinctions. Thus No. 349 on “Candor and Toleration” 
seems to carry individualism to its utmost limits, when it says : 

“Who with another's eye can read ? 
Or worship by another's creed ? 
Trusting thy grace, we form our own, 
And bow to thy commands alone.” 

Iiymn 351 might be supposed to carry this idea still fur- 
ther, but is, of course, intended only. as a prayer for “Christ- 
ian Unity,” and a rebuke to sectarian violence and bigotry. 
But when it says, “Let party names no more the Christian 
world o’erspread,” some might understand this to imply a 
disposition to renounce everything like a denominational or- 
ganization. We miglit speculate as to the influence which 
such utterances have had upon the compactness of our de- 
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nominational organization, the attachments of our people to 
their church, the transfer of church connection, and the pro- 
gress and prosperity of the church generally. But we leave 
these points to be discussed and determined elsewhere. 





ARTICLE III. 
SCHMID'S DOGMATIC OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL. 


Sec. 28. Arrer such a great change had been effected by 
man, by his transgression and fall, there is yet one question 
to be discussed, viz: what active powers yet remain to man? 
(1.) For as allthese powers are conditioned upon the’existence 
of knowledge and will, it is natural that, as far as these have 
been weakened or lost, the active powers also have thereby 

Suffered. The question concerning the powers which remain 
to man, however, is identical with this, Jn how far has man 
freedom of will in his actions? (2.) Inasmuch as men have 
entertained different views on the subject of the freedom of 
the will, it is necessary to examine more closely the meaning 
of this expression. If we understand by it, the will as such, 
per se, then it cannot be denied that man still possesses this 
after the fall, for without this he would cease to be man. In 
like manner also, does it belong to the nature of man that he 
ecan not be determined to his volitions and actions by an ir- 
resistible necessity, either from without or from within (by 
instinct). (3.) All this, therefore, is to be ascribed to man af- 
ter the fall no less than before, for it belongs in the proper 
sense to the Being (Wesen) of man which suffered no change 
through the fall. If, however, we understand by the free- 
dom of the will that freedom, in virtue of which man can act 
altogether unhindered and as he pleases,-in reference to all 
that is good as well as that which is bad, then it follows, from 
the change which has been effected in him by the fall, that 
this cannot be ascribed to him. Quenstedt: “The freedom of 
the will is an active power of the will by which all the requi- 
sites to action in reference to an object of action having 
been laid aside, it is indifferent in relation to the action, both 
in respect of the form, as well as in respect of the exercise 
of the act.” (4.) Since this change consists in the loss of 
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the image of God, it follows that man is not now any more 
free to ghoose between the good and the bad, but has lost the 
ability to choose and to do good. If we desire to describe 
more “neqccnemegs the freedom of the will as it is now found 
in fallen man, then must we say, that man, in consequence 
of the evil disposition which has dwelt in him since the fall, 
is no longer able either to will or to do that which is trul 
good and well-pleasing to God; nothing of all that which 
the holy scriptures point out and prescribe as such; because 
this can be accomplished only then when man is placed un- 
der the especial influences of the Holy Ghost. Accordingly 
he wants so much of the freedom of the will in spiritual 
things, (5.) that he is unable in his own strength even to 
desire his salvation and the change of his present depraved 
condition. (6.) In this state, he has freedom of the will only 
in evil (7) and in external things (8) i. e., In all these things 
which as they are known by the light of reason so they can 
be accomplished by man’s natural powers, without requiring 
for this purpose a truly good disposition. (9). 
Notes To Ske. 28. 


1. Gerhard : “Connection with the preceding. We haveseen 
above in what wonderful and miserable ways original sin, 
like poison, has pervaded all the powers of man, how inti- 
mately the corruption arising from it has adhered to human 
nature, what pestilential fruits that envenomed seed has pro- 
duced. *It remains for us to inquire, what there is yet of 
strength in man?” Chemnitz: “This is the question, what 
human powers are there after the fall to produce obedience 
to the law, when darkness is in the mind, aversion from God 
in the will, and in the heart rebellion against the law of God. 
And, because not only external civil acts are demanded by 
the law of God, but a perfect and perpetual obedience of 
the whole human nature, what, and how much can the will 
of man accomplish? Therefore the caption of this section 
would have been clearer, concerning man’s ability, than con- 
cerning the freedom cf the will.” ’ 

2. These powers remaining in.man after the fall are other- 
wise called the freedom of the . Gerhard explaining the 
freedom of the will, writes: “The powers of man are best 
judged of from the rational soul by which he is distinguished 
from the brutes, and is formed into a separate species. Two 
faculties belong to the rational soul, viz: mind and will; 
the former by knowing, discriminating, reflecting, judging; 
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the latter by choosing and rejecting performs its office. From 
the concurrence of both, that is produced which is common! 
called the freedom of the will, which is a faculty of the mind 
and will, so that the determination belongs to the mind, and 
the free to the will.” Therefore Hollaz: “The proper and 
adequate seat of free determination is the will. But the in- 
tellect concurs antecedently, and by way of preparation, in 
the execution of the. free determination.” 

Quenstedt. “The limit of the freedom of the will is not 
given in so many words in the scriptures; yet it is found for 
substance in Deut. 30: 10. Joshua 24: 15. 1 Cor. 7: 37. 
Phil. 14. Heb. 10: 26. 1 Peter 5: 2. 

3. Chemnitz. “There is great diversity among ecclesiasti- 
cal writers, some affirming, others denying the freedom of 
the will. Even the same writer, in different places, seems 
oftentimes to express opposite sentiments on this subject. 
This diversity cannot be more readily settled than by a gram- 
matical explanation of the word. For, if the term free-will 
be used in the most common acceptation, it signifies nothing 
more than (1) that the man who possesses it is rational, or has 
mind and choice; (%) That besides natural motions and ac- 
tions, concerning which there is no deliberation of mind or 
choice of will, a man has voluntary motions, to the exercise 
of which the judgment of the mind and the inclination of 
the will concur; (3) and that in virtues and vices, in order 
that actions may be called either good or bad, an intelligent 
mind is required\and a will which either yields or resists the 
decision of the mind. But whether the powers of the soul 
have these faculties in all actions by its own nature, and 
where they have them, is another question.” 

Gerhard. ‘Liberty is assigned to choice in the first place, 
in respect of its mode of action, because it is such that the 
choice as far as it is such, acts freely (i. e.) it may not be 
forced or violently hurried along by our external motion, nor 
by natural instinct, but may act spontaneously or, moved by 
an internal principle, may either embrace or reject something. 
In this sense, free and voluntary are synonymous; and to 
say that the will is not freeéMis the same as if any one would 
say, that he is warm without heart. This is called freedom 
from compulsion, because it happens that the will can not be 
forced to do any thing contrary to its inclination. Also free- 
dom from necessity, as far as necessity is employed in the 
sense of force and violence. Others call it ¢nterior liberty, 
by which the will of man is moved voluntarily, freely, with- 
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out.coercion, by a power implanted, and has within itself the 
principle of its own motion. By others it is called liberty in 
the subject. This liberty, since it is a natural and essential 
property, given to the will by God, has not been lost by the 
fall. The substance of man has not perished, therefore nei- 
ther has the rational soul, therefore neither the will, there- 
fore neither the essential liberty of the will. The will is an 
essential power of the soul, and the'soul is nothing else than 
the powers or essential faculties themselves. Therefore whilst 
the soul remgins, its essential powers, intellect and will also 
remain. On the other hand, the power of free and uncoerced 
volition is essential to the will, therefore as long as the will 
remains, this power also remains. In this sense and in this 
respect, we firmly believe, and profess with uplifted yoice, 
that the will of man has remained free even after the fall.” 

Quenstedt “makes a distinction between freedom from vi- 
olence and constraint, and freedom from necessity arising 
from within, and remarks: “Freedom from violence is common 
to man with the brutes; but man has freedom from necessity 
in common with God and angels.” The following distinction 
also deserves a place here: “Nature, intelligent, infinite and 
divine, possesses freedom of the will in the most excellent 
and perfect manner; finite or angelical and human nature in 
@ more imperfect manner.” 

4. Quenstedt: “The form of free will consists in the in- 
difference of the will, both that which has respect to specifi- 
cation, as well as that which has respect to the exercise of 
the act. That is, it consists in such indifference and free- 
dom that the will is not necessarily determined to one thing, 
but all the requisites to action being placed before it for its 
own liberty, it can do either this or that, choose one and re- 
ject the other, which is freedom of ‘specification (or specific 
freedom): to act or not to act, which is freedom of action, 
(or active freedom). This liberty is also called freedom from 
the necessity of immutability, which occurs when one adheres 
to an effect unconstrained by an immutable violence and co- 
ercion arising from internal principle.” 

5. Quenstedt: “By spiritual things are understood such 
emotions and actions as are prescribed by the law and the 
gospel, and can be produced only by the moving and acting 
‘of the spirit of God, so that they are the true knowledge of 
God, according to the measure of written revelation, detesta- 
tion of sin, or sorrow for sins committed, the fear of God, 
faith in Christ, new obedience, love of God and man.” 
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Chemnitz. “The human will can not by its own powers, 
without the holy spirit, either begin interior and spiritual 
motions, or produce interior obedience of the heart, or per- 
severe in:the course commenced and perfect it. They are 
called spiritual actions because Rom. 7: 14, “the law is 
spiritual,” that is, it is not satisfied by certain external civil 
actions which the unrenewed man can perform ; but it desires 
such motions and actions as (1) can not be performed, except 
by the agency of the Holy Spirit ; (2) which unrenewed na- 
ture not only can not perform; but even hinders the Holy 

Spirit in pérforming.” 

The Form of Concord thus defines II: 20. “Spiritualities 
or divine things are those which have respect to the salvation 
of the soul; concerning these Quenstedt: “We assert that 
the powers of the unrenewed man, both in intellect and will, 
whether for the beginning, or continuing, or completing these 
pure spiritual actions which have just now been mentioned, 
are not only bound, impeded or even weakened or broken, 
but plainly destroyed, lost, extinct and a nullity. For in 
knowing and seeking an object spiritually good, the old pow- 
ers in man are not renewed, the drowsy are not awakened, 
the infirm strengthened, nor the bound loosed, but plainly 
other and new powers and faculties are bestowed and put on.” 

The proof of this position as to the intellect, Quenstedt — 
derives from Eph. 5: 8. 1. Cor. 2: 2. 2. Cor. 3: 5. Rom. 
1: 21-22. as tothe will from Gen. 6: 5.. Rom. 8: 7. Ezk. 
11: 19-36-26. Rom. 2: 5-6-17-20. John 8: 34. Eph. 2: 
1-2. Col. 2:13. Psalms 14: 2-3. Mathew 7: 18. John 15: 
18. This inability is carried so far that Quenstedt proceeds : 
“To this category also do we refer the going to church for 
the sake of receiving information from the preached word, to 
read and hear the word-of God, to be influenced by the de- 
sire of information from the word, all which are the opera- 
tions of antecedent and inceptive grace. Hither also belongs 
the external and historical knowledge of the biblical proposi- 
tions which transmit the mysteries of faith, I. Cor. 2: 14. 
Eph. 4: 18-5-8.” 

Of the Symbolical books the principal passages are in form 
of Concord II. 

6. Form of Concord, 11, 7. “We believe that man is truly 
corrupt and dead to that which is good, so that there has not. 
remained, neither can remain in the nature of man, after the 
fall, and before regeneration, not even a scintillation of spir- 
itual power, by which he could, of himself, prepare himself 
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for the grace of God, or apprehend offered grace, or be 
capable of receiving grace itself, or apply or accommodate 
himself to grace, or by his own proper powers contribute 
anything, to act, operate or codperate as of himself either in 
whole or half or the smallest part to his own conversion.” — 
The'Form of Concord (II, 77) therefore rejects the dogma of 
the Synergists, “‘who pretend that in spiritual things man is 
not indeed dead to that which is good, but only deeply wound- 
ed and half-dead. And, although the free-will is too weak to 
begin and, by its own powers, convert itself to God and obey 
from the heart the whole law of God, yet, if the Holy Spirit 
make a beginning, call us by the gospel and offer to us its 
grace, the forgiveness of sins and eternal life, then that free- 
will could by its own proper natural powers, meet God, in 
some way contribute (something at least although little and 
languidly) to its own conversion, aid it, codperate, prepare it- 
self for grace and apply it, apprehend it, embrace it, believe 
the gospel, and codperate together with the Holy Spirit in 
continuing and preserving its own operations.” The posi- 
tion therefore which Melanchthon takes, in the later editions 
of the Loci, is regarded as synergistic, viz: “Three causes of 
a good action, concur in conversion: The Word of God, the 
Holy Spirit, and the human will assenting to and not resisting 
the word of God. This point is thus clearly explained by 
Chemnitz. ‘The human will does not concur in such a man- 
ner as if it aided spiritual actions by its own powers * * ,* * 
But the human will is numbered among the causes of a good 
action because it can resist the Holy Spirit (Acts 7: 51) and 
destroy the work of God (Rom. 14: 20). The children of 
God are led by the Holy Spirit, not that they should believe 
or do good ignorantly and unwillingly * * * * but _ 
makes them willing from being unwilling, because it produces 
the will Rom. 8: 22. 

T. Quenstedt. “In the state of corruption, liberty in the 
‘ will of man is not only that of contradiction or action, but 
that also of contrariety or specification; not indeed that 
which is employed between spiritual good and evil, for this 
was lost by the fall, but that which ‘is between this and that 
spiritual evil in particular.” “By liberty of contradiction 
we are to understand that particular liberty which is employ- 
ed about one and the same object, within opposing limits, as 
to will and not to will, to do and not to do. By liberty of 
contrariety, however, that liberty which is employed either 
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about diverse objects, or about diverse acts of the same ob- 
ject.” (Hollaz.) 

Chemnitz. ‘When it is said that the will is free in things 
evil, we d@mot mean crimes perpetrated by a coercing neces- 
sity, nor such acts as are produced by a natural motion or 
instinct, as if a stone is thrown from you, anda sheep flees 
from a wolf, without knowledge of mind or impulse of will 
* * * * But it means that free-will has power to sin, 
(because the seat of sins is in free-will (i. e.) in mind and 
will; 2) that when any one sins, he imputes it to himself and 
does not seek for the cause of the sin out of himself for the 
purpose of making excuses for his sins.” 

8. Chemnitz. ‘Augustine calls external things the works 
of the present life. Because in the spiritual acts there is no 
liberty, the will not being free, lest freedom should be entire- 
ly taken away from the will, even in external things, this 
doctrine is taught concerning the liberty of will in external 
discipline. But discipline is a desire to govern external ac- 
tions, and restrain external members, in accordance with the 
precepts of the decalogue; although the interior motions 
may not be present, norconsent * * ,* * But in exter- 
nal things, Paul (Rom. 1: 20) ascribes even to the unrenew- 
ed mind thoughts, knowledge, truth, &c. It is very evident 
that the mind was not despoiled of all intellect by the fall ; 
but that there is remaining ever in men unrenewed some pow- 
er of mind in perceiving and judging those things which have 
been shbjected to reason and the senses. As in inventing 
and learning various arts, in economy, politics, ethics, in 
counsels, prudence, &c. For this faculty makes the differ- 
ence between rational man and irrational animals.” 

Melanchthon. “Since there remains, in the nature of man, 
a certain judgment and choice of things which are objects of 
reason or sense, there remains also a choice of external civil 
operations, wherefore the human will is able, by its own pow- 
ers, without renovation, to perform, in some w&y, the exter- 
nal duties of the law. This is the freedom of the will which 
philosophers properly attribute to man. For even Paul, dis- 
criminating between carnal and spiritual righteousness, admits 
that the renewed have a certain power of choice, and perform 
certain external requirements of the law, such as to abstain 
from murder, theft, rapine, and this he calls carnal righteous- 
ness. Confession, Augs. 18. Concerning the free-wiil they 
teach, that the human will has some liberty to effect civil 
righteousness and the power of choice on things subject to 
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reason.” Prof. Chemnitz: (1) Because Paul affirms that 
there is a certain carnal righteousness, Rom. 2: 14-10-3- 
Phil. 3: 6-2. Because Paul says, that the law is the object 
of free-will even among the unjust, 1. Tim. 1: 19. (e. i). 
The law was given to the unrenewed to sustain the will, the 
affections of the heart and locomotion in externals. 

The later divines point out, as the objects about which the 
will of man in a state of corruption is occupied, two hemis- 
pheres, one of which is called the lower and the other the 
higher. To the latter belong the things merely spiritual or 
sacred (sacre aterne) concerning which we remarked above. 
To the former are referred “all things and actions, physical, 
ethical, political, economical, artificral, pedagogic and divine, 
as far as they can be known by the light of reason and can 
be. produced by the powers of nature aided by the general 
concurrence of God.’ Gerhard. “For we confess that some 
liberty remained as far as acts are concerned which are just, 
in the sense of moral, political and economical justice, which, 
according to Luther, belong to the lower hemisphere. For 
example, an unregenerate man can control his external loco- 
motion ashe will, he can govern the members of his body by 
the dictate of right reason ; he can, in some degree, exhibit 
justice, and avoid external sins which come in conflict with 
it. Much more can he also hear with the outward ear, and 
meditate upon the words of God.” Yet this cannot be ad- 
mitted without some limitation. Hollaz: “The will of re- 
generate and unregenerate men since the fall has the power, 
in regard to different things which are subject to reason, of 
choosing or embracing one rather than another, although 
that power is languid and infirm.” This weakness has its 
foundation in impediments both external and internal. 
Among internal impediments are reckoned the following, viz: 
blindness of the intellect, which causes error in deliberations, 
disinclination of the will to pursue the good, and a proclivity 
to embrace the evil, vehemence of the affections, often so 
great that like a torrent it carries away with it the will ‘and 
disturbs the judgment. The external impediments are the 
cunning of the devil, the blandishments and terrors of the 
world, the control of God, subverting plans and diminishing 
or cutting off the ability to act. 

9. In the other three states, Quenstedt describes the free- 
dom of the will in the following manner: ‘Jn the state be- 
Sore the fall, man was free: (1) from physical necessity ; (2) 

Vou. XI, No. 42. 25 
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from compulsory necessity (co-actions); (3) from the slavery 
of sin; (4) from misery ; ©) from the necessity of immuta- 
bility; (6) not however from the necessity of obligation 
(which is the determination of the will directed to the attain- 
of good, and the avoidance of evil, according to the rule of a 
superior command, Hollaz.) In the state of reparation com- 
menced, there is given to man, when converted, a freedom, 
in relation to an object supernatural or purely spiritual, not 
only from physical and compulsory necessity, but also from 
the necessity of immutability, because his will is no longer 
determined or inclined to evil as it was before conversion, 
but it can freely choose good by the grace of the holy spirit 
assisting and co-operating, it can also choose spiritual evil in 
consequence of the remains of a carnal disposition still ad- 
hering to him. In the state of consummated reparation, or 
in eternal life, there will succeed a full and perfect human 
freedom not only from compulsion, and from the servitude of 
sin, but even from misery, and the sense of sin, and also a 
freedom from internal necessity or immutability as well of 
contrariety or as to what relates to species, as of contradic- 
tion or as what relates to exercise. 





ARTICLE IV. 


REMINISCENCES OF LUTHERAN CLERGYMEN. 
XLVI. 
Joun CuristopHEeR Baker, D. D.. 


Durrne the last year Death has been busy doing its work. 
On our clerical register the stars have gathered thickly! 
Many champions of the truth, and faithful and devoted watch- 
men on the walls of Zion have gone down to the tomb, call- 
ed from the toil and sorrow of earth to the rest and enjoy- 
ment of Heaven. Among the number, few have been con- 
nected with the Lutheran Ministry more generally beloved 
or justly venerated than the subject of our present narrative. 
Deeply interested in the work in which he whs engaged, 
prominently and honorably identified with the Church for 
nearly half a century, kind, amiable and obliging, he had 
drawn around him a large circle of devoted friends. Few 


. 
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men have died with a memory more fragrant, around which 
cluster so many interesting reminiscences and pleasant associ- 
ations. His name in the Church, which he long served, 
is “as ointment poured forf@.” All who knew him revered his 
character and loved him asa father. His warm, generous 
heart, his blameless life, his tireless hand left an impression 
upon those who came in contact with him, which will not soon 
be forgotten. His death has created a void, which will be 
long felt. His presence will be missed in the family, in the 
ministerial circle, in the ecclesiastical Board, in Synodical 
convention, and in all those relations and positions in which, 
for many years, his influence was exerted. Our earliest pul- 
pit recollections are associated with Dr. Baker. From the 
time we first commenced to lisp, we remember him as the 
pastor of the family. In infaney he placed upon our brow 
the sign of the Baptismal covenant, and from him we re- 
ceived our first instruction in the Catechism of the Church. 
Although many years have passed away, we have a distinct 
and vivid recollection of the pleasure his visits to the pater- 
nal roof always excited. We can readily bring in review be- 
fore us his appearance as he entered the house, his bright, 
bland countenance, cordial greeting, earnest expressions, an- 
imated manrter, his vehement, emphatic gesticulation, so char- 
acteristic of the man, and which clung to him until the last. 
As we revert to the familiar scenes of our early life, as we 
lengthen the cords and strengthen the stakes of time-hallow- 
ed associations we love, in the busy memory of the past, to 
recall the form and appearance of this good man; and as we 
now stand beside the grave of the cherished friend of our 
childhood and drop the tear of affectionate regard, we cheer- 
fully bear our testimony to exalted worth and gratefully record 
our reminiscences of excellencies, which the church will not 
let die. , 

John Christopher Baker was the son of Samuel R. and 
Elizabeth Baker, and was born in the city of Philadelphia, 
May 7th, 1792. His father, a native of that city, fell a vic- 
tim to the ravages of the yellow fever in 1793, when John 
was only eighteen months old. He was then taken into the 
family of his maternal grand-parents, with whom he contin- 
ued to live until he was ten years of age. He wasa delicate 
child and apparently of a frail constitution, but uncommonly 
precocious, and regarded by all as a very thoughtful, consci- 
entious boy, as kind and engaging in his disposition, and for 
one of his years unusually sober and exemplary. In child- 
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hood influences were exerted in forming his character which, 
in his after life, were beautifully and consistently unfolded, 


“Early had he learned 
To reverence the volun that displays 
The mystery, the life which cannot die.” 


Carefully educated in the observance of every moral and 
religious duty he was early imbued with deep, Christian prin- 
ciple, became a constant and devoted attendant upon the ser- 
vices of the sanctuary, and was, in the morning of his youth, 
awakened to a serious concern in reference to his immortal 
interests. Here again we have another illustration of the con- 
nexion between an individual’s early life and his subsequent 
career. “The child is father of the man,” or as Milton hath 
it: - 
“The childhood shows the man 
As morning shows the day.” 


The best time, therefore, to fill the mind with truth is when 
it is unoccupied with error and not when the error is first to 
be expelled to make room forthe truth. If we would have 
a decidedly religious character we must begin when the sub- 
ject is young. Our course in manhood is, in no small degree, 
the result of the training received in early years, the char- 
acter through life is the ever ripening fruit of the seed plant- 
ed in the mind in childhood. From the atmosphere of piety 
which pervaded the home of his youth, the subject of our 
sketch imbibed the spirit, which he carried with him to the 
hour of his death. He also early evinced a great fondness 
for books and a more than ordinary facility in the acquisition 
of knowledge. In the year 1802, his guardian, Godfrey 
Haga, placed him at Nazareth Hall, a seminary of some rep- 
utation under the care of the Moravian Church, where he-re- 
mained five years in the prosecution of his studies and in pre- 
paration for the duties of active life. These were to him hap- 
py years, and he often referred to them with much gra- 
tification. He became warmly attached to many of his com- 
panions in study, with whom he maintained until the end 
the most intimate and friendly relations. “hose, who still 
survive, cherish for his memory a most tender regard and 
furnish the most satisfactory testimony in reference to this 
most interesting and important period. John Beck, Esq., 
the well known and deservedly esteemed Principal of the 
Seminary at Litiz, writes that “he was universally beloved 
by pupils and teachers, and at that early day of his life 
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was piously inclined.” Bishop Reinke, also of the Mo- 
ravian Church, says, “that he was all the time, of a meek, 

ood natured and devotional temper, and endured injuries so 
meekly that he must have had truly pious parents, who in 
early life instilled into his mind the fear of God, the love of 
Divine wisdom, and compassion for his suffering fellow 
men. 

At this period of his life too, were manifested many of 
those personal peculiarities which were so striking, and which 
adhered to him through life. ‘I can still remember,” writes 
one of his school-mates, “many of his earnest expressions as 
well as his emphatic gestures. It was common among us 
boys in our plays, when some argument on any subject took 
place, to say, ‘Just look at young Baker! How he gesticu- 
lates !’”’ 

Although so steady a lad and generally so correct in his 
deportment, he was on a certain occasion, whilst at Nazareth 
through the influence of some rebellious boys in the school, 
inveigled into a plot to resist rightful authority and bid de- 
fiance to the rules of the institution, but he soon saw the 
wrong he had committed, and was the first voluntarily to 
come forward, ackgowledge his guilt, and implore forgiveness 
and indulgence. So satisfied was he of his error, that self- 
moved, he then went to his companions, exposed to them in 
its proper light, their insubordination, and earnestly and for- 
cibly showed the consequences that must ensue from such 
conduct. The result was, that desperate as some of the 
characters were, they were all brought to submission by the 
force of his arguments and the influence of his example. The 
spirit of rebellion was at once crushed and order in the school 
again restored. 

The most prominent and efficient teachers at Nazareth, 
whose instructions he enjoyed during this period, were E.L.Ha- 
zelius, J. J. Schmidt, George Fetter and Jacob Kummer, who 
afterwards filled still more important positions in the Church, 
and were distinguished for the influence they exerted. They 
were deeply interested in the spiritual as well as the temporal 
welfare of their pupils, and did all in their power to bring 
them under the guidance of Divine truth. -The subject of our 
narrative became, in the year 1806, again seriously impress- 
ed and earnestly concerned with regard to his spiritual con- 
dition. Bishop Reinke writes, “One afternoon, when accor- 
ding to my custom, I withdrew from the noise and bustle of 
our play-ground to the woods, to seek, in the deep anguish 
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of my heart, the Lord in retirement, I saw my class-mate, 
John C. Baker, sitting on a log, weeping bitterly, and read- 
ing, as I presently discovered, a small revival Hymn Book. 
On ‘ooking up and perceiving that I had likewise been weep- 
ing, he at once inferred that I had been praying and said he 
thought I must be of the same mind with himself.” These 
spiritual exercises continued for some time. He remained 
in this mental distress and under the bondage of sin so long, 
perhaps, from a mistaken idea he entertained of the plan of 
salvation. But difficulties were subsequently removed, the 
cloud, that rested upon him, vanished, light beamed from the 
cross, and by the power of faith he was enabled to embrace 
the Lord Jesus as his Savior, as an all sufficient atonement for 
his sins. He felt that he had’ become a partaker of Divine 
grace, and rejoiced “‘with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 
His heart and life were now thoroughly brought under the 
influence of religious truth and his whole character moulded 
and regulated by Christian principle. In the year 1807 he 
was received by the rite of confirmation, as a member of 
Zion’s Church, Philadelphia, by Rev. John F. Schmidt, who, 
among our earlier ministers, was so highly esteemed for his 
fidelity and devotion to the work, in whicl#he was engaged. 

Young Baker, having entered on a new and spiritual life, 
now determines to study for the Gospel ministry. Simulta- 
neous with the consecration of himself to God was the earnest 
desire and settled purpose of his heart, to be employed as an 
instrument of God, in rescuing other souls from ruin, and in 
awakening new notes in praise of the Redeemér. His wishes 
were, at first, strongly opposed by his friends, as it was their 
intention that he should succeed his father in the mercantile 
business. He was not, however, to be thwarted in that which 
he conceived to be his positive duty. Called, as he supposed 
he was, to the ministry of reconciliation, nothing could divert 
him from his purpose, nothing coul diminish his interest or 
ardor in the work, to which, in the strength of his Master, he 
had dedicated himself. On leaving the Seminary at Nazareth 
in 1807 he remained for a brief period in Philadelphia and 
then repaired to Lebanon, Pa., for the purpose of pursuing 
his Theological studies under the direction of Rev. Dr. Loch- 
man, an approved instructor, to whom men from different 
parts of the Church, at that day, resorted. 

After the completion of his Theological course he took up 
his residence in his native city and before he had reached his 
nineteenth year, preached his first sermon in onv of the Ger- 
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man churches. In the year 1811, he was regularly examined 
and set apart to the work of the ministry by the Synod of 
Pennsylvania, with which body he remained, until his death, 
connected. He immediately received a call as an assistant 
minister of the German Lutheran congregations of Philadel- 
phia, which he accepted, and at once entered upon the duties 
of his appointment. Here, at the beginning of his ministry 
he developed all those noble traits, fidelity, meekness, zeal, 
spiritual-mindedness, which adorned his character till the last. 

In the following year the church at Germantown, Pa., hav- 
ing become vacant by the removal of Rev. Dr. F. D.’Schaef- 
fer, who had served the congregation twenty years, to Phila- 
delphia as successor to Rey. J. F. Schmidt, Mr. Baker accept- 
ed a unanimous call to this pastoral charge. It embraced in 
its connexion also the congregations at Whitemarsh and Bar- 
ren-Hill, besides various preaching places at different points 
in the diocese. It was an important and responsible position 
for one who had not as yet attained his majority. The terri- 
tory was large, the members were scattered and the duties 
quite onerous. But the youthful pastor was found adequate 
to the situation. Dr. Schaeffer often expressed his delight, 
that a flock to which he had become so much attached, was 
guided by so faithful and able a Pastor, and the devotion, 
efficiency .and success with which he labored, from year to 
year, in this field of usefulness are still remembered by many 
who were witnesses of his self-denying efforts. During his 
residence here the Church greatly increased and its progress, 
in every respect, advanced. Almost at the very commence- 
ment of his career the English language was introduced into 
the services of the sanctuary, and although the measure at 
first encountered opposition, its adoption was fraught with 
important advantages to the interests of the Church. It re- 
tained within the fold many who were ready to abandon their 
parental communion and seek a home among other Christian 
denominations, because their children could not understand 
the German language or derive instruction from its services. 
In the year 1818, under his auspices the large new church 
edifice was erected, which still stands as a monument of the 
zeal and activity of the Pastor, who planned and carried into 
execution the enterprise. Mr. Baker gave himself up most 
industriously to his duties. Every thing was made subser- 
vient to his work. Nothing was disregarded or omitted which 
could, in any way, promote his usefulness. He was willing 
to make sacrifices, expose his health, risk even life if he could 
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thereby do good and serve the interests of the people. His 
remarkable faithfulness with respect to pastoral visiting, for 
which he was always distinguished, had its beginning here. 
Starting at the Rising-Sun village, his visits and labors in- 
cluded Nicetown, Germantown, Chesnut-Hill, Barren-Hill, 
Manayunk, Roxborough and Frankfort. Although it was no 
easy task to perform all this, yet to say that he personally 
called upon every person in the longrange, who belonged to or 
visited his churches, and that not only once or occasionally, 
but frequently and regularly, is stating only the simple truth, 
without any exaggeration. An amusing incident in reference 
to the Doctor, at this period of his ministry, is remembered in 
which there was a display of more physical courage than ma- 
ny of his friends supposed he possessed. The great turnpike- 
road leading from Germantown to Philadelphia was infested 
by robbers who made it their business to stop and plunder 
market-waggons at the hill, just below the village, which was, 
at the'time, a dark, deep and narrow defile. One evening 
he reached the spot, on his way to fill a preaching appoint- 
ment at Nicetown and found the road blocked up by eight or 
nine farmers’ vehicles, the drivers of which were afraid to 
venture into the dangerous part of the road, lest an attack 
should be made upon them, and were eargerly waiting for 
some one to take the lead. This was finally done by the sub- 
ject of our narrative driving in advance in his gig, followed 
by the courageous crowd. ‘They all passed on without any 
hostile encounter. This time, at least, it was found, that their 
fears were groundless. 

Dr. Baker was connected with the Germantown charge fif- 
teen years and, during the period, exercised a strong hold 
upon the affections of the whole community. When the time 
came for severing the tie, which had so long bound Pastor 
and people together, it was a source of general regret. To 
him it was a very severe trial. The principal motive for 
making the change was the prospect of increased usefulness 
in a more extended sphere of influence, although there were 
other considerations that controlled the decision. It is 
rather surprising, as he had so strong a dislike to riding on 
horse-back and was in constant fear of horses, that he contin- 
ued his services so long at Germantown, where there was 
continued call for such locomotion. At Lancaster he expect- 
ed to be entirely released from that, which was always con- 
sidered by him as a trying duty. 

In the month of January, 1828, as successor to Rey. Dr. 
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Endress he assumed the pastoral care of the Lutheran Church 
at Lancaster. Here he labored with unwearied assiduity for 
twenty-five years, and many fruits of his active and earnest 
ministry remain. Those, who have come after him, see the re- 
sult of his indefatigable and laborious efforts, and the testimo- 
ny they furnish is that “he was a good and faithful steward.” 
Here he prosecuted with unfaltering fidelity the system of 
pastoral visitation begun by him in his early ministry, dili- 
gently exploring the streets and lanes and earnestly seeking 
every opportunity to benefit all who came within the reach 
of his influence. He introduced into his church the Sun- 
day School system, which was yet a comparatively new 
thing in our country. It was, in that day, a substitute Tor 
the ordinary day school, in which many were taught to read, 
who could not be, or were not taught during the week. 
In addition to his pastoral labors he took a deep inter- 
est in the cause of education. For many years he served 
as President of the Board of Trustees of Franklin Col- 
lege and as a Director of the Public Schools. To the duties 
involved he devoted himself faithfully and zealously. He 
was regular in his attendance at the meetings of the Boards 
and was always present at the examinations. He was fond 
of examining the children and threw into the work his whole 
soul. His visitations to the schools were frequent and sys- 
tematic. He set apart one day every week to this business, 
and always entered the school-room so kindly with the famil- 
iar smile of a father, that he was ever a welcome and grateful 
visitor to both teachers and pupils.- His heart was in the 
serviee, and from helping the smallest child in mastering the 
difficulties of the Alphabet to the examination of all the 
teachers up to the highest grade he was equally considerate 
and accessible. “1 was often amused when a visitor at his 
house,” says one who was intimate in the family, “to see little 
boys and girls come in for the purpose of having the Doctor 
write an excuse for the previous day’s absence or for permis- 
sion to come home before school hours were over! These re- 
quests were never refused, but attended to on the spot; no 
matter who was present, or in what he was engaged, whether 
at his meal or just ready to leave the house, the little fellows 
were never, put off.” 

So heavy and incessant were the drafts that had been made 
upon Dr. Baker that his physical constitution, naturally, 
vigorous, began at length to yield. His health became im- 
paired under the pressure of his manifold duties and he con- 
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cluded that it was advisable to resign the large field of labor 
which had long claimed his unwearied attention. He accord- 
ingly preached his Valedictory discourse, January 30th, 1853, 
and removed to Philadelphia. But as he could not endure 
the idea of being idle, he was willing, although the shades of 
evening were already settling upon him, to take charge of a 
small Mission Church, in the Northern part of the city. It 
seemed particularly gratifying to him that he should spend 
the remainder of his ministerial life in building up a new 
congregation in the city of his birth. To this service he de- 
voted himself with youthful zeal, laboring with great faithful- 
ness, without receiving any compensation and even contribut- 
ing from his private resources to the support of the Church. 
His preaching, which had always been evangelical and prac- 
tical, becomes now more spiritual and earnest. He gives 
himself to the work with renewed vigor and seems to have 
received a fresh anointing from on high. He faltered not 
in duty, not in faith, not in love. His path was like that of 
the just, “as the shining light, that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.” He was in the field with the 
harness on when the final summons came. His last sermon 
was preached, May 8th, 1859. He was unwell at the time 
and after the services‘was with difficulty taken home. He 
was soon seized with alarming symptoms of Typhoid Fever 
and friends, as they gathered around his couch, anxiously 
feared the result. He was, however, during his whole illness 
perfectly calm and tranquil, exhibiting a quiet and cheerful 
submission to the Divine will, and looking serenely and sober- 
ly at the great realities of eternity. “If it is God’s pleasare,” 
he said, “to prolong my life, I will endeavor by his help to 
show forth his praise, not with my lips only, but in my walk 
and conversation. If in his infinite wisdom, he shall see fit 
to call me home, my prayer is that He may receive me unto 
himself in Heaven—not that I have any merit or claim to it 
but for Jesus Christ, my Savior’s sake!’ His path-way to 
the tomb was illumined with the bright prospect of a blissful 
immortality, always accompanied with the cordial acknowl- 
edgment that he had no other hope than the atoning blood of 
the Redeemer. Deeply sensible of his own unworthiness in 
the sight of God, there was no confidence in himself, none in 
in any thing else, save the mercy of God through Jesus 
Christ. He felt that he was a soul saved by Divine grace 
» and that his Savior, to whom, in the morning of his life, he 
had dedicated himself, would not forsake him in the trying 
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hour. “Christ has been with me,” he would say, ‘“‘s still 
with me and will be with me!” His soul was kept in perfect 
peace, for God was “the strength of his heart and his portion 
forever.” The faith and hope of his earlier and maturer 
ears supported him all the time, sustained him in his suffer- 
ings and cheered and consoled him in the closing scenes of 
his life. His dying testimony was all of the most satisfacto- 
and consolitary character. His children, whom he ten- 
derly loved, and by whose presence and attentions he was 
soothed, he fervently commended “‘to the care and covenant- 
keeping” of his Heavenly Father and earnestly urged them 
to “abound in love and glory to God.” On one occasion 
when asked if he was comfortable, he replied I might be more 
so, but added, “We count them happy that endure!” The 
afternoon previous to his death when apparently much dis- 
tressed by difficulty of breathing, one of his children remark- 
ed, “Jesus said, ‘My grace is sufficient for thee!’” With a 
smile he replied, “Yes! Oh! I hope’”—but he could say no 
more. There was, however, depicted in his countenance per- 
fect resignation, the full assurance of faith, without even the 
shadow of a doubt as to his eternal happiness. When the 
power of speech failed him, an expression of radiant and tri- 
umphant hope and of unutterable peace lighted up his coun- 
tenance, as his emancipated spirit gently took its flight to 
the bosom of his Savior. He died at noon on the 26th of 
May, 1859, in the 68th year of his age. His work here was 
done, he rested from his earthly labors; his Master had 
need of him for a more glorious.service above; he was with 
his God! 

As the tidings of Dr. Baker’s death spread, a deep gloom 
pervaded the Church. It was an occasion of unfeigned and 
profound sorrow to a large circle of devoted friends. All who 
had ever known or heard of this venerable father in the min- 
istry felt that a great and good man had fallen in Israel, 
that the church had sustained a heavy loss in his death. The 
ceremonies connected with the funeral obsequies were of a 
most solemn and impressive character. The different congre- 
gations he had served were all anxious to testify their affec- 
tion for his memory, and to pay the last sad office of respect 
to his remains. In the morning religious services were held 
in St. Luke’s Church, of which the deceased had been the 
Pastor for the last six years. The house was filled with a 
sorrowing assembly, some of whom were the children of his 
early ministry, who had come from all the region round, 
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moved by the sad event which deeply afflicted their hearts, 
The exercises were conducted by Rev. B. Keller, H. N. Pohl- 
man, D. D., and Rev. E. W. Hutter, who pronounced, at the 
request of the bereaved Church, a discourse, appropriate to 
the occasion, bearing unequivocal and full testimony to the 
noble character and valuable labors of him who lay before 
them prostrate in death. ‘The body had been brought into 
the Church and placed uncovered in front of the pulpit, and 
at the close of the address, the opportunity given to the au- 
dience, of taking the last view of their revered friend was 
embraced by all. The remains were then conveyed, in the 
afternoon train of cars, by a Committee of the Vestry of St. 
Luke’s, to the city of Lancaster, and formally received by a 
committee of Trinity Church. At four o'clock the cortege 
was formed from the house of J. F. Long, Esq., son-in-law 
of the deceased, and proceeded to the Church, the scene, for 
a quarter of a century of the Doctor’s active and faithful la- 
bors, where an immense concourse of sincere mourners had 
already assembled. The chancel was occupied by the clergy- 
men of the city, including even those of the Roman Catholic 
Church. There were also in attendance ministers from dffer- 
ent parts of the county, all influenced by the.common de- 
sire to mingle their grief and sympathy, and express their 
appreciation and love of exalted worth. The remains, en- 
closed in a coffin, neatly covered with black cloth and silver- 
mounted, were again placed on a bier immediately in front of 
the chancel. The lid bore a plain silver plate, in which were 
inscribed simply the name, age and date of the death of the 
deceased. As the procession moved slowly up the aisle, the 
low tones of the organ were scarcely heard, sighing out a 
mournful requigm in striking harmony with the impressive 
scene. Touching addresses were then delivered by Rev. 
William Beetis, Senior of the Synod of Pennsylvania in the 
German, and by Rev. G. F. Krotel, Pastor of Trinity 
Church, in the English language, in which was presented a 
plain and beautiful pieture of sterling virtue and faithful ser- 
vice. Those present were commanded to remember their 
former Pastor ; according to the Apostolic injunction, to follow 
his faith and consider his end. The exercises at the Church 
were then concluded with a fervent prayer, offered by Rev. 
D. Steck, of St. John’s Church. An opportunity was now 
again given to the many hundreds assembled to gaze upon 
the features once so luminous with varied emotions, so famil- 
iar to them in life. The lid of the coffin was removed, and 
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there lay the deceased, in a plain deep suit of black, suchas 
he usually wore, so natural with a serene smile still resting 
upon his countenance. The spectacle is said to have been 
deeply affecting as one and another of the mourning group 
stepped forward with weeping eyes, to look for the last time 
upon the lifeless form of their departed friend. The young 
and the old, the rich and the humble were all there, to pay 
their tribute, of regard and of grateful remembrance. This 
part of the services completed, the procession was re-formed 
and proceeded to Woodward Cemetery, where the remains 
were deposited in their quiet-resting place, “looking for the 
resurrection of the dead, and the life of the world to come,” 
by the side of his talented and lamented son, Charles L. Ba- 
ker, M. D., at whose open grave, with crushed heart the fa- 
ther had stood only a few weeks previous. 

The subject of our narrative was united in marriage to 
Wilhelmina H. Eberle, October 29th, 1812. From this 
union there were nine children, five of whom are still living. 
Ilis wife was removed by the hands of death, in the autumnof 
1837, whilst he was Pastor of the Church at Lancaster. This 
was to him a severe stroke, and a most sad and painful afflic- 
tion, yet whilst his heart was pierced and bleeding he showed 
that his mourning was qualified by submission, gratitude and 
trust. 

In looking at Dr. Baker’s public character, the first thing 
that strikes us is the earnestness, the enthusiastic ardor with 
which he took hold of every subject that engaged his atten- 
tion, the fidelity with which he discharged all the duties which 
devolved upon him. He was scrupulously conscientious in 
fulfilling every known obligation and labored with indefatiga- 
ble zeal, untiring activity and self-sacrificing industry, con- 
stantly illustrating i in his life the Savior’s motto, “I must 
work while it is day : the night cometh, when no man can 
work!” He could not be idle. He was emphatically a work- 
ing man, battling on in the good cause, to which he had con- 
secrated his powers, year after year, through good and 
through evil report in season ‘and out of season, eminently 
striving to be useful to his fellow men. Bishop Reinke, who 
was, for a time, his colleague at Lancaster, once attempted to 
remonstrate with him in reference to his course, but without 
effect. ‘It was the Doctor’s custom,” says the Bishop, “to 
preach three times every Sabbath, I, therefore, took the lib- 
erty, one day, of reasoning with him on the propriety and 
necessity of diminishing these excessive labors, inasmuch as 
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they would, if continued, break down his constitution before 
the time, but in reply he became quite warm and animated, 
and hastily rising from his seat, pacing up and down the 
room, and throwing his long arms lustily around him, ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘No! I tell you, my dear brother I must work while 
it is called to-day! oo spend and be spent in the cause 
of my blessed Master!” Even when time began to make an 
impression upon his system, and the infirmities of age were 
increasing, he still felt that he must labor on, that he was ap- 
pointed fo a great work and could not afford to trifle away 
his Master’s precious time. He never lost sight of the mo- 
mentous duties, which pertained to his office, but seemed con- 
stantly to realize the responsbilities which he sustained, 
and the important issues before him. He was called, as we 
have seen, from the vineyard of the Lord, with the sickle in 
his hand, and the sheaves of the harvest of his own planting 
in his arms—from his labors to his reward, from the field of 
his toil to enter into the joy of the Lord. 

Dr. Baker was an able and faithful Pastor, eager for toil 
and self-denial, and never shrinking from any service that de- 
volved upen him. ; 


“A genuine Priest, 
The Shepherd of his Flock; or as a Kiug 
Is styled, when most affectionately praised, 
The Father of his People. Such was he, 
And rich and poor and young and old rejoiced 
Under his spiritual sway.” 


He was always at his post, ready when supmoned forth by 
the voice.of suffering and distress, at the bed-side of the sick 
and dying, ministering at funerals, consoling the bereaved, 
going about from house to house doing good, the kind com- 
forter of the afflicted, the tender and sympathizing friend of 
his people in all their joys and sorrows, temporal and spirit- 
ual, the careful guardian of immortal souls. Nothing could 
deter him from a mission of love and piety. Indisposition 
never interfered with the performance of any pastoral obli- 
gation. Physical infirmities were never presented as a, plea 
for the neglect of duty. He was known to ride or drive 
miles in storms, through rain and snow, to hold a meeting for 
prayer or to attend to the ordinary services of the Lord’s 
Day when no one of all the congregation, not even the sex- 
ton, ventured out of door. He had no sympathy with those 
who found it too hot or too cold or too stormy to attend Church. 
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He could go to preach, why not they to listen? He would 
notice those who were absent from the exercises of the sanc- 
tuary, and invariably called on them the following day and 
inquired into the cause of their absence. He spared not 
himself, consulted not his own comfort; all his energies were 
consecrated to the responsible work in which he had embark- 
ed, to the cause of suffering and humanity. The marriages 
he solemnized, the Baptisms and funeral services he perform- 
ed are, perhaps, without a parallel in the history of any Pas- 
tor. The Doctor also took a deep interest in the religious in- 
struction of the children of the church, and in addition to 
three services on the Lord’s Day, ghilst settled at Lancaster, 
he also attended the Sunday School. It was his practice to 
open and close the exercises, to be present through the whole 
session and besides the public instruction he gave as superin- 
dent, to go round to each class and to speak to every mem- 
ber on the subject of religion. He also had a Bible class, 
composed of the teachers and older scholars, which he met 
weekly, and imparted careful instruction in the lesson for the 
succeeding Sabbath. In addition, during the week, two eve- 
nings were generally spent in lecturing, and sometimes when 
he had classes of Catechumens, which were formed regularly 
twice every year, four evenings were devoted to public ser- 
vices, for the benefit of his people. The work never seemed 
to him irksome. He took aspecial delight in instructing the 

oung. He was fond of children, and would seldom pass a 
child of his acquaintance in the street without placing his 
hand upon its head, and speaking some kind words and affec- 
tionate counsel. He identified himself with their little inter- 
ests, 

“Pleasing and pleased, he shared their simple sports,” 


and seemed to sympathize with them in all their difficulties 
and petty troubles. 

“His ready smile a parent’s warmth expressed, 

Their welfare pleased him and their cares distressed.” 


Even in the later years of his ministry at Lancaster, when 
it was customary to take the Sunday School into the woods, 
he would walk the whole distance at the head of the scholars, 
and, after remaining the whole time with them, would return 
inthe same way. He was the warm friend and generons 
patron of everything good. He was a philanthropist in tl 
broadest sense of the word. Whenever any enterprise proni- 
ised to promote the intellectual progress and moral welfare 
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of the community, hé@was found actively engaged in sustain- 
ing it. He impressed all with a sense of his sincerity as a 
minister of Christ, won the confidence of all, and a high 
place in their affections of all, and exerted a benign influ- 
ence over all the great interests of society. In the commu- 
nity in which he dwelt, many were always bound to him as 
his spiritual children, and all, who were brought. within the 
sphere of his influence, by the obligation, which his faithful 
labors for their spiritual good had laid upon them. All turn- 
ed to him, 

“As one who rightly taught how zeal should burn, 

As one who drew from out Faith’s holiest urn 

The purest stream of patient Energy.” 


As a preacher Dr. Baker was plain, practical and edifying. 
He adhered closely to the text and presented a simple expo- 
sition of God’s word, a clear and full exhibition of the way of 
life. He preached Christ crucified sincerely and with great 
unction and tried to persuade men to become Christians. His 
efforts were, perhaps, most successful when the subject ad- 
mitted of the tender and pathetic. ‘Under his impressive 
and persuasive appeals,” says one who often heard him preach, 
“I have seen the entire audience, melted to tears.”” The con- 
troversies of the day were excluded from his discourses. He 
never introduced anything flippant or irrelevant into the -pul- 
pit. He kept before him constantly the great design of 
preaching. ‘There was nothing trifling in his manner : 


“When arrayed in Christ's authority, 
He from the pulpit lifts his awful hand, 
Conjures, implores and labors all he can 
For re-subjecting to Divine command 
The stubborn spirit of rebellious man.” 


All, who listened to him, felt that he was in earnest, that 
he was interested in the recovery of the sinner from his aber- 
rations, in the salvation of the soul. In his preparations for 
the pulpit he was very laborious, particularly at that period 
of his ministry when herwas in the habit of committing his 
sermons to memory. In his later years he continued to write 
them, first on the slate and afterwards on paper in a bold dis- 
tinct hand but carried the manuscript with him into the pul- 
pit. It was very difficult in the beginning to persuade him to 
read his discourses, lest he might give offence to some in the 
congregation who had conceived a prejudice against the prac- 
tice and thus impair his influence, but after he once commenc- 
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ed the habit, he read even at his Lecture on Wednesday even- 
ing. During the period he committed his sermons to memory, 
the labor was very severe. His thoughts were occupied the 
whole week, by day and by night, in getting ready. His 
texts were usually selected on Sunday night, after his return 
from the Church and the preparation was protracted till the 
close of the week, so that in connection with the toil to 
which he submitted, he was often heard to say, “I have no 
pleasure of my life !” 

Dr. Baker was a man of active mind and of fine natural 
endowments. If his education had been conducted on a more 
systematic plan, and continued through a larger period, he 
would, doubtless, have taken high rank as a scholar. He 
was, however, accurate in the knowledge which hé did pos- 
sess. After his entrance on the ministry, his time was so 
much absorbed in pastoral labor, that there was little leisure 
afforded for study beyond his necessary preparations for the 
pulpit. Astronomy was with him a favorite pursuit. He 
frequently discoursed on the wonderful display of the Divine 
perfections in the heavenly bodies and would reproduce with 
much satisfaction the interesting discussions and specula- 
tions of Dr. Dick, an author whom he greatly admired. He 
was familiar with the best German and English writers in 
Theology and was regarded as well read in the substantial lit- 
erature of the day. The Bible was, however, the book which 
he carefully and faithfully studied. He also had some skill 
as a musician. He played very creditably upon the Piano, 
particularly German chorals, which he performed with great 
unction. He often played duets with his: daughters and 
one of them received her entire musical instruction from him. 
The Doctor was no wit, and has left nothing to mark him as 
a brilliant man, but he was solid and endowed with strong, 
vigorous good sense. He seldom wrote for the press. The 
only discourse he ever furnished for publication is a sermon 
on the death of Rev. Dr. Frederick D. Schaeffer. The 
Doctorate of Divinity was conferred upon him by Lafayette 
College in 1837. 

Dr. Baker possessed activity of body as well as of mind. 
nd was a man of extraordinary endurance. Although afilict- 
ed in childhood with the white-swelling, from the effects of 
which he became lame and so. continued through life, yet 
his accession to manhood brought with it a state of health, 
in every way, remarkable. In early life he was thin and 
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slender with rather a delicate appearance, but subsequent- 
ly he grew robust and became quite corpulent. He was a 
man of great energy of character and possessed a perse- 
verance which no obstacle could overcome. 

The influence of Dr. Baker in our ecclesiastical councils 
was very great. He was a leading member of the Synod 
of Pennsylvania and his power was felt among the mem- 
bers in private and on the floor of Synod. All had confi- 
dence in his integrity and knew that his opinions were the re- 
sult of the experience and observation of an enlightened and 
conscientious man, and they were willing to attach great 
weight to them. In transacting Synodical business—a large 
share of which was always allotted to him—the measures which 
he advo¢ated or sustained, were usually wise, judicious and 
salutary in their results. ‘He appeared to me,”’ says one of 
his associates “to form his opinions according to the objec- 
tive merits of persons and things, uninfluenced by any love 
of popularity, by any ungenerous or narrow prejudices or by 
any considerations of self-interest. The divine law, the real 
good of man, the fitness of things constituted in their combi- 
nation the standard by which he tested and proved all things.” 
At Synod he was always willing to work when others were 
disposed to ask a dispensation from labor. He was repeated- 
ly elected by his brethren to offices of honor and trust. He 
served for many years as Treasurer of the Synod, and his ac- 
counts were kept with the most rigid exactness. As Presi- 
dent of the body he was distinguished for industry and zeal, 
impartiality and vigor. His earnestness and single-hearted- 
aess, it is true, frequently led him to debate with warmth and 
at great length, when, as presiding officer, he should have on- 
ly listened and ruled; but every subject, discussed in Synod, 
interested his warm and pure heart, because he saw some con- 


nexion between it and the honor of the Savior or the welfare . 


of the Church. He was regarded as the life and the soul of 
the Synod. He generally expressed his convictions with 
great animation and always secured the attention of the House. 
His speeches were delivered with peculiar earnestness and 
characteristic vehemence, and when there was any unpleasant 
excitement or acrimony of spirit manifested, he would usugy 
restore good humor and pour oil on the troubled waters. “In 
Synod he had many an earnest contest in his advocacy of the 
General Synod. Several times he was defeated in his effort 
to secure a re-union with that body, but he never despaired 
of ultimate success. The advantage to be derived from the 
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connection he thought was worthy of renewed and repeated 
exertion. He lived to see the object, so dear to his heart, 
finally accomplished, and he rejoiced in the result. He was 
a devoted friend to the institutions at Gettysburg and of all 
those general enterprises of benevolence, calculated to unite 
more closely the different sections and interests of our Church 
and to improve and elevate the character of our Lutheran pop- 
ulition. “In the spirit of Christ and the Apostles the sub- 
ject of missions” writes one who was _ intimately associated 
with him in Synod, “constituted a predominating interest in 
hissoul. The annual Synodical Missionary Reports were al- 
ways written by him con amore, and any person who wished 
to see all the vivacity, the illuminated countenance and the 
well-nigh violent gesticulation of Dr. B. as well as to obtain a 
specimen of his natural, unstudied eloquence would always 
be gratified, by introducing the general subject of our mis- 
sions, their policy and extent. Hence his reports were of 
extraordinary length and entered into minute details. Some 
there were, less interested in these matters than he was, who 
objected to the length of these reports. I heard him com- 
plain of these objections, the week before he died. ‘They 
are always complaining,’ said he, with all his fervor and at 
the same brandishiug his formidable cane, ‘they are always 
complaining that my reports are too long, Too Lone! Now 
I will let them try to write shorter reports.’ Alas! he had 
only time to solicit a friend to write the next report, when 
he was called to his rest.” 
Dr. Baker had strong, marked peculiarities: 


“He was a man 
Whom no one could have passed without remark—” 


They were interwoven with his nature, connected with his 
personal appearanee, seen in his tell-tale face and stamped 
upon his character. His emphatic manner, his significant 
gesticulation, his disregard of the opinions of the world, the 
absence of all equivocation or double-meanings in his inter- 
course with others, his inability to appreciate pwns, which to 
him were only palpable untruths, his want of sympathy with 
the false delicacy and popular phrases of the day, his fond- 
ness for conversation and his appropriation of the lion’s share 
of it to himself are familliar to all, who knew him, and they were 
the subjects of frequent comment. He was a man of strong 
prejudices, but he seldom became offended, unless there was 
great provocation. He would remember past grievances, but 
e 
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was never vindictive. He was always willing to forgive the 
offender and ready to do him a kind favor. His disposition 
was sensitive and his spirits easily depressed. He was, in- 
deéd, often despondent, and would sometimes sit down. and 
brood for hours over some real or imaginary wrong inflicted; 
yet he could be easily roused from this state of mind, and 
was very much influenced by the opinions of those whom he 
loved. 

He was also often very absent-minded. Some Iudicrous 
incidents are told of his going out with a torn coat, worn in 
his study, to make visits, and not observing his mistake until 
he was some distance from home, or had already entered 
the house of his host. He would frequently likewise pass 
along the streets, apparently absorbed in thought or some 
profound mental process, unconscions of what was transpiring 
around him, his hand all the time in constant action as he 
moved around with his long cane, his constant attendant. He 
disliked exceedingly to be calléd “‘old,”’ and any allusion to 
‘aged servant” in the public prayers of other clergymen was 
very annoying. When he was President of the Directors of 
Public Schools in Lancaster, Hon. James Buchanan was as- 
sociated with him in the Board, and frequently, when speak- 
ing of him or addressing him, would playfully say, “the old 
gentleman,” “the venerable Doctor,” etc. But the thing was 
not relished by the subject of our sketch, who remembered it 
some years afterwards, and returned the compliment. When 
Mr. Buchanan became a candidate for the Presidency, his 
age, of course, transpired, and just after the election, the two 
old friends unexpectedly met in a Daguerreian Room in the 
city of Philadelphia. The Doctor seized the President by 
the hand, in his earnest, emphatic manner, and, by no means 
in a whisper, said, “Well Mr. Buchanan, how are you, Sir? 
Well, Sir, when you and I used to meet in Lancaster, years 
ago, you often spoke of me as the “old gentleman,” ‘Sir, but 
I find now, Sir, that you are just one year older than I am, 
Sir!’” Mr. Buchanan laughed, and said it was a great mis- 
take on his part to let his age become so public. 

Dr. Baker was a man of warm, catholic spirit and was 
highly esteemed by persons of every religious denomination. 
He brought no sectarian fire to the sacred altar, but poured 
upon it the sweet incense of love, prayer, and gratitude with 
the whole brotherhood of those who rejoice in “one Lord, 
one Faith, one Baptism,” Yet he loved the church of his 
birth, and grieved if he heard of any one forsaking her bor- 
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ders. He had Church-feeling, although there was in him 
none of that illiberal or intolerant spirit, which proscribes 
those who are found in another branch of the Christian 
Church. He was, whilst Pastor in Lancaster, on the most 
intimate terms with Re®. Dr. Bowman, of the Episcopal 
Church, the present assistant Bishop of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and there existed a strong feeling of mutual attach- 
ment. They frequently interchanged visits and seemed to 
enjoy each other’s society. But the Doctor could never en-. 
dure the arrogant pretensions of those in the Episcopal 
Church, who were constantly asserting that their church was 
the only true Church, and her ministers the only genuine 
successors of the Apostles. “I have often heard him,” says 
one, who often saw them together, propose the inquiry to the 
Bishop, “Do you know, Sir, who I am? I will tell you, Sir; 
Tam the Rt. Rev. John C. Baker, Bishop of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Congregation of the Holy Trinity Church, Lancas- 
ter!’ and whilst saying this, he would rise from his chair 
and walk up and down the room with great earnestness, but 
he never exhibited any bitterness in his spirit or unkindness 
in his manner. 

The Doctor was never deterred from the discharge of duty 
by the fear of man. When he wis convinced that a certain 
measure was right or a certain course proper, he was never 
influenced by a time-serving policy. If he believed a princi- 
ple was involved, he was very firm, even inflexible. As an 
illustration we refer to his position in connexion with the 
Temperance Reform. He !became an early friend of the 
cause, and closely identified with its operations. “his was at 
the time rather an unpopular measure, and his course neces- 
sarily awakened in some directions, opposition to him. It was 
the custom during his residence at Lancaster for parties from 
the country to come to the city to be married. Every year 
there were hundreds of marriages solemnized in this way. 
Individuals with their friends, would drive some distance, to 
Lancaster, stop at a hotel, and request the landlord to send 
for a minister to perform the ceremony. As the Doctor was 
well known and highly esteemed, he was generally selected. 
He usually had, during the year, more weddings than all the 
other clergymen together. But in consequence of his cordial 
interest and active efforts in the Temperance movement, he 
alienated from him many of the landlords, all of them, too, 
respectable men, and consequently there was a great diminu- 
tion in the number of his marriages, the tavern-keepers send- 
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ing for other clergymen, not favorable to the reform or prom- 
inent in promoting it. A pecuniary loss was, of course, sus- 
tained by the Doctor, yet his ardor in the cause was not cool- 
ed, or his zeal diminished in advocating and promoting the ob- 
ject. He was himself a remarkably temperate man. He 
abandoned the use of tobacco, although he had been addicted 
to the habit for many years. He resolved to give it up, and . 
with comparatively little difficulty succeeded in gaining the 
complete mastery over his desire, although he had for many 
years used to excess the article in more than one form. This 
is only another illustration of the energy of will and strength 
of purpose he possessed, of the power he had acquired over 
himself. 

In his private life, Dr. Baker was very attractive. All ap- 
peared to recognize his great personal worth. He was one 
of the noblest, purest, best men that ever lived. No one ev- 
er doubted his sincerity or questioned his uprightness. So 
transparent was his character that you could look into it as 
through a window. Frank and confiding, he would open to 
you his heart, with all the ingenuous innocence of a little 
child. There was never in him anything like concealment or 
false appearance. He hadno screen, behind which he would 
hide himself. What he felt he said. He was an “Israelite, 
indeed, in whom there is no guile.” He had an utter ab- 
horrence of petty intrigue or cunning duplicity. He could 
not perpetrate a mean action, he would not connive at one 
in another. His character was untarnished, above all suspi- 
cion. There was in his composition a delicate moral sense, 
and his whole life was ordered by principle rather than sway- 
ed by impulse. His principles were fixed and unwavering, 
not fitful and fluctuating. No temptation, however unexpec- 
ted or subtle, could lead him to swerve from his enlightened 
or pure faith, or seduce him from the narrow path of ‘con- 
scious rectitude. He was also distinguished for his child-like 
simplicity, which pervaded his whole character, and for his 
unaffected humility, amounting often to a shrinking modesty 
that excluded from his mind all forms and ideas of self-seek- 
ing. He was a man too, of great purity. 

“Low desires, 

Low thoughts, had there no place.” 
Pure in his own imagination, he could not think that others 
were not so. Unsophisticated in the use of language, he 
would sometimes use the words of Scripture in such a way 
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as to excite surprise, and would often say things, which oth- 
er men would let unsaid, not because they are wrong, but 
simply because unfashionable to fastidious ears. He saw 
nothing improper or indelicate in their use, and could not 
imagine how others should find, in their utterance, an occa- 
casion of offence. His love of truth was also a leading char- 
acteristic. There was in the smallest matters the most inflex- 
ible adherence to truth. To his engagements he was always 
faithful. He never forgot a promise, or ever violated one. 
Ilis simple word was as good asa bond. He met his pe- 
cuniary obligations promptly. Scrupulously exact in his 
accounts he paid his debts unto “the uttermost farthing.”” In 
his habits he was economical, and frugal in the gratifica- 
tion of his desires. With a salary, inadequate to his wants, 
he contracted no debts, which he could not liquidate, and 
although enjoying a limited income from other sources, his 
expenditures were liberal. 

Dr. Baker was a man of warm affection and tender feeling, 
his heart overflowing, to use his own favorite expression, with 
“the milk of human kindness.” He cherished no malice or 
bitterness or any feeling which was at variance with all that 
is lovely and gentle in Christianity. He seldom spoke un- 
kindly of any one and only when compelled to express an 
opinion. from a sense of duty. “On his tongue was the 
law of kindness” and in his heart peace and gentleness. 
He had a heart whose generous impulses even age could 
not restrain, whose gushing sympathies embraced the whole 
human family. There was nothing cynical or severe in his 
disposition or repulsive in his manners. He was affable, 
courteous, accessible to all, to persons of high and low estate. 
By him all were greeted alike, cordially, kindly, politely. 
His kindness and consideration to men of humble rank 
were indeed remarkable. He knew no difference between 
the President and the chimney-sweep—the child received as 
profound a bow as the Bishop or the Senator. At the 
table of the millionaire or at the board of the humble la- 
borer, his conduct was precisely the same, and whether the 
one was covered with the luxuries of every clime and the 
other showed but a single dish he neither flattered on the one 
one hand, nor expressed dissatisfaction on the other. In his 
presence all classes and conditions felt at ease and took de- 
light. They seemed to realize that they had his earnest re- 
gard and kind sympathies, especially young children whom he 
soothed by his spontaneous attentions, interested with his in- 
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structive, animated and vivacious conversation, and encour- 
aged with promising words to noble pursuits, high aims and 
pure joys. He had in an eminent degree that benevolence 
of heart, which rejoices in the happiness of others and was 
willing to make sacrifices to promote it. In all the relations 
of life he was the most unselfish and disinterested of men. 
As a friend he was sincere, generous and ardent. In his at- 
tachments he was very devoted. The friendships he formed 
were lasting and marked by genuine tenderness and delicacy 
of feeling. Bishop Reinke says, “on a certain occasion dur- 
ing a visit to the Doctor’s study in Lancaster, he quite sur- 
prised me, after we had been talking about old times at school, 
by drawing from his desk some pictorial mementoes I had 
presented him with, in the days of our first love, which he had 
carefully afid religiously preserved and continued to prize for 
the giver’s sake.”” Never were the domestic virtues more 
beautifully illustrated or more highly adorned than at his 
own fire-side. His presence in the home circle was ever 
hailed with satisfaction and pleasure and he loved as ardently 
as he himself was loved. Of the cherished companion of his 
bosom he was deprived more than twenty years before his 
own death, but his affections for her memory remained un- 
chilled by the changes of time. Nothing seemed so much to 
wound his feelings as to suggest to him the mere probability 
of a second marriage; “What,” he would indignantly ex- 
claim, “forget my Wilhelmina!” He would often speak of 
her with childlike attachment and with the deepest sensibili- 
ty. He loved to visit her grave and would always refer to it 
as a hallowed spot in his affections. 

But the crowning point of his excellence was his simple, un- 
affected, fervent piety. Of the purity of his religious life, of 
the soundness and strength of his faith in the Redeemer, of 
the spotlessness of his daily walk, no one, probably, ever en- 
tertained a doubt. He was regarded by all as an exemplary, 
consistent and faithful Christian. His whole life bore incon- 
testable evidence of the sincerity of his profession and the 
influence of the truth upon his heart. He loved religion from 
an inward conviction of its Divine power; he made it the 
governing principle of all his actions. He was a good man, 
fearing God and full of the Holy Ghost. He doved the Sa- 
vior. He loved the Church. He loved the communion of 

the saints, the souls of men, the glory of God. He had, it 
is true, his temptations and infirmities. They belong to hu- 
manity. But he confessed and lamented his short-comings. 
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He aimed at conformity to the Divine will, he labored to brin 
“into captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ”’ oat 
“to adorn the doctrine of the Gospel.” He cultivated a ten- 
derness of conscience, a careful watchfulness against sins of 
the tongue, of the imagination and of the heart, as well as of 
the life, a constant penitential frame of mind. The ser- 
vice of his Divine Master was the desire of his heart, and the 
object of his life. ‘The joy of the Lord was his strength.” 

His life was laborious and useful; his death happy and- 
peaceful. His work was done, nobly, worthily done, his mis- 
sion accomplished, his warfare ended, his pilgrimage on 
earth finished. He went, saved through the righteousness of 
Christ, to reap that eternal recompense of reward, the crown 
of life, promised to all true believers. Already has he re- 
ceived the welcome greeting, “Come, ye blessed of my Fath- 
er, inherit the kingdom, prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world.” Already has he entered the mansions of 
eternal rest, where all is peace and love and endless joy. Al- 
ready he is added to the glorious company of the redeem- 
ed, of the just made perfect, wears the crown of immortal life 
and is filled with the fulness of the glory of God. 


“Why mourn ye then for him, who, having run 

The bound of man’s appointed years, at last, 

Life’s blessings all enjoyed, life’s labors done, 

Serenely to his final rest he passed ; 

While the soft memory of his virtues, yet 

Lingers, like twilight hues when the bright sun is set ?” 





ARTICLE V. 
JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH ALONE. 


Tue doctrine of justification by faith in the atonement of 
Christ, is the common watchword and rallying point of all so- 
called Protestant denominations. It is the potent lever with 
which Luther, in the 16th century, lifted from its hinges a 
large portion of the then ecclesiastical world. With its proc- 
lamation, the Reformation was auspiciously inaugurated and 
successfully carried through. It constituted the primus mo- 
tor of that world-historical event, which turned the germinal 
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life, literature, civilization and theology of the winding up of 
the medizeval ages into ‘a new and glorious channel, which is 
destined to issue in the celestial city of our God, 

Many expedients had formerly been employed, for a series 
of years, to.effect a regeneration of the corrupt and deeply 
fallen church, but with little and ephemeral result. Gener- 
al councils had convened for this purpose, and adjourned, 
leaving matters essentially in statu quo. Emperors and 

‘princes had attempted to abolish some of the most glaring 
abuses, especially, as far as these infringed upon their real, 
or pretended authority, but had been outwitted by a crafty, 
scheming hierarchy. Sectaries had sprung up, thick as the 
frogs of Egypt, who labored in various ways, and by various 
means, to remove certain enormities which had shocked their 
religious sensibilities; but they were pretty generally all 
overpowered, sooner or later, by an all crushing Popish tyr- 
any, and were made to vanish from the scene. “hey had all 
mistaken the true instrumentalities, as well as the proper 
method, for raising a degenerate church. Unwise in the se- 
lection of their means, they failed in accomplishing their ob- 
ject. Their voice of warning and protest, was soon drowned 
amid the phrenzied vociferations from the Vatican of “‘Crucify 
them, crucify them!” Some of the “Reformers before the 
Reformation” had, indeed, found the real panacea for their 
own spiritual disorders, but only partially perceived its prop- 
er place in the catalogue of remedia} agents, and its generic 
character, for the restoration of the Savior’s kingdom to its 
pristine, apostolic purity and health. For there were still 
individual monks, whose daily prayers was, “Credo, quod tu, 
mi Domine Jesu Christe, solus es mea justitia et redemp- 
tio ;” and bishops, who had chosen for their motto, ‘“‘Spes 
mea crux Christi, gratiam, non opera, quaero.” Yet, they, 
one and all, neglected to give due pre-eminence to this ground 
of their hope and peace, when they came forward to raise a 
bulwark against the withering influence of the Papacy; or 
else kept it (thus burying their talent) within the narrow cir- 
cumvallation of the cloister. When acting in the capacity 
of reformers, they forgot to bring their personal experience 
to bear upon their heaven conceived purposes. ‘They gener- 
ally fixed upon some single point, lying upon the surface of 
the church’s corrupt life, instead of going to the centre, whence 
to cotrect and right the whole circamference. They employ- 
ed themselves too much in clearing the foul stream, before 
cleansing the polluted fountain head, from which it all sprang. 
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Having too little to do with the prime factors of christianity, 
with the beating, living heart of its vitality, their cause and 
efforts were correspondingly weak. 

For centuries the fundamental and gentral doctrine of a 
living evangelical church had lain dormant under an immense 
mass of human rubbish; and had, perhaps, never, since the 
time of the apostles, been so vividly the ruling principle of 
the church’s theological consciousness, and the source of her 
religious life, as it was made to be by the Reformation, in the 
16th century. Self-righteousness, pilgrimages, indulgences, 
monastic vows, celibacy, the worship of @hints, &c., had, for 
a long period, well nigh usurped its place. These and other 
inventions, together with the gaudy glitter of a sensuous, 
pompous cultus, had thrust it into oblivion. 

The effects of its obscuration and disuse are largely. writ- 
ten upon the pages of medizval history. An almost impene- 
trable darkness lies upon that era, with only here and there a 
twinkling star to break the monotony of the deepest night. 
One consecutive stream of moral turpitude, starting from the 
triple crown of Rome, as its miasmatic fountain, flowed 
through all the arteries and veins of the entire organism of 
the church. Unheard of crimes and vices—“such as are not 
so much as named among the Gentiles’—coupled, as they 
were, with skulking septicism and infidelity, sneering mock- 
ery and buffoonery at the most sacred things, and a univer- 
sal degeneracy of morals, rolled as a billowing tide, over the 
western christian world, threatening to swallow up, in its de- 
structive vortex, the few remaining vestiges of better days. 
The whole body ecclesiastic was passing rapidly into moral 
putrefaction, which the revival of letters alone, had no power 
to arrest. “They that sleep, sleep in the night, and they 
that be drunken, are drunken in the night.” The daughter 
of Zion presented the melancholy aspect once more, which it 
had borne in the days of Isaiah, and which is so graphically 
depicted by him, “From the sole of the foot even unto the 
head, there is no soundness in it; but wounds and bruises, 
and putrefying sores; which have not been closed nor bound 
up, nor mollified with ointment’—the precious ointment of 
the Gospel. And when at length the coruscations of the 
dawning day, the purpling of the aurora on the horizon, be- 
came visible, the outrage which an ignorant and ambitious 
clergy had practiced upon the laity, by incessant acts of 
usurpation and tyranny, avenged itself in furious outbreaks, 
and wild excesses of the unsatisfied wants of men. The 
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birth-throes which had been quivering through the ecclesias- 
tical organism, were coming to the birth. No Papal bull 
could allay them; no infernal fire of the inquisition could 
consume the new life which was struggling into being, after 
having lain in the bosom of the church fer so long a time. 
Direful, tumultuating voices of penitents (crucifratres) re- 
sounded in the streets of European cities. Crowds of pro- 
cessionists, travelling bare-footed, and almost naked in mid- 
winter, inflicting cruel tortures and flagellations upon them- 
selves, and singing solemn, soul-stirring hymns (among which 
the well-known anpowerful “Dies irae” was conspicuous), 
overflooded Italy and Upper Germany, seeking what the im- 
woes righteousness of the Godman alone can supply. The 

reaking out of the black plague at that time, which depopu- 
lated entire cities and villages, together with an expected in- 
vasion of the Turks, and the anticipated nearness of the judg- 
ment day, gave additional horror to the already terrible spec- 
tacle, and made the sense of sin and guilt still more alarming 
and vivid. 

But whilst the spiritual wants and soul agonies of sinful 
men were playing out this tragic drama, and thé western 
church was trembling to her centre with tremendous, earth- 
quake-like convulsions and paroxysms, her ever-living Head 
was raising up, and preparing his servant, who should stand, 
as another Elias, among the Baal-priests of Anti-Christian, 
Papal Rome, to witness for God’s righteousness, as wrought 
out by his Divine Son, for the free pardon and imputation 
to every penitent and believing sinner. Thus room had been 
made for a new, and yet the old, original, apostolic order of 
things in the world’s life. The negative part of the work for 
the ushering in of a new epoch in the history of the Church, 
and the world at large, Was completed; for which other 
causes and processes, besides those alluded to above, had al- 
so been subservient. The positive was to come. And come 
it did; when the time of refreshing from the Lord had ar- 
rived. The hero of faith who, according to Carlyle, was 
both prophet and priest, stepped upon the stage, and raised 
the long prostrated candlestick, and forth it shone over near 
and distant lands, with its ancient and wonted effulgence. It 
' was found to have lost nought of its intrinsic virtue and dis- 
tinguishing power, by lying in obscurity for so many centu- 
ries. The champion of the Reformation struck his keynote 
of theology—the free justification of the sinner, conditioned 
only by the apprehension of the Redeemer’s merits by faith. 
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Its power upon the upheaving, dashing sea of human excite- 
ment and conscientious alarm, was almost magical. What 
Popish bulls, the inquisition tribunal, the rack and the gibbet 
could not do, was quickly brought about by that simple Gos- 

1 truth, with which Luther then startled the world. He 

ad found the true palliative for the alarmed, as well as the 
effectual force with which to strip the Pope of his usurped, 
ridiculous power; the hierarchy of their arrogated authority, 
of arbitrarily dispensing absolution, the saints of their merit, 
and all relics of their attributed virtue; in whose place he 
re-instatel Christ. He had discovered the hinge upon which 
the Church must swing. And placing her on it anew, those 
became useless which wicked ingenuity had invented. A 
new, vigorous life was brought into the Church—the life 
which comes through the righteousness of the Godman. And 
whilst he demolished on one side, he built up on the other. 
Or, rather, in basing the Church again upon her central 
foundation, the humanly reared fabric of Popery began to 
totter, and a large portion of it fell. The Reformation was 
not to be a vast work of destruction, vandalism and furious 
revolution. The advancement of the scheme assumed a 
negative aspect only, as it encroached upon and repel- 
led resisting forces. A vacuum was not allowed to exist 
fora moment. It was a struggle between two opposite pow- 
ers for the supremecy in the hearts of men. As the one be- 
came victorious, the other was, defeated and driven from its 
entrenchment. Erasmus and others, could lay bare fester- 
ing sores, without affording the effectual balm to heal them. 
This Luther was sent to do. And this, also, is his heaven- 
given’credentials to the world of his Divine call ; it is God’s 
sanction and signature upon his work, and constitutes him 
the Reformer of the 16th century, to whom all the other il- 
lustrious names, in the same cause, were only apprentices and 
helpevs in the gigantic work which he commenced and carried 
through, with ardent energy, and undaunted prowess. Re- 
marks Guericke: ‘This invests Luther with the true charac- 
ter of a Reformer, that without having any selfish object in 
view, he unreservedly yielded to be an obedient instrument in 
God’s hand; that he followed the grand fundamental truth of 
the Gospel, in all its compass, with holy and pure enthusiasm, 
that he announced and witnessed for the Divine truth, with 
which his spirit and heart were filled; that he openly and 
fearlessly proclaimed it. in the Church, against the open and 
dominant corruption, and every God-opposing principle, 
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(which it alone could eradicate,) because his God and cir- 
cumstances led and necessitated him so to do; and that he 
did not endeavor to escape from the effects which the truth 
was producing, and which were brought about by the Sover- 
eign Head of Zion, without any pre-calculation on his part. 
Trusting in the name of the Most High, he stood immovable, 
as a rock, in the tempect driven ocean, himself growing in 
knowledge from one degree to another. Thus the Reforma- 
tion was not the work ef man, but of God. 

It is not the priority of commencing the Reformation be- 
tween Luther and Zwingle, which entitles the one to the 
greater regard and gratitude of christendom over the other, 
although, even on this score, the palm would fall to the for- 
mer. This question cannot be decided by the mere settle- 
ment of that dispute. For other matters, and matters ‘of 
much higher momentousness, come into consideration here. 
And these can only be disposed of by paying due attention 
to their respective theologies, their personal experience, the 
training and education by which they were placed in the pos- 
ture which we find them to hold, their thethod of procedure, 
and the principles which were therein unfolded. Chronology 
is too formal a thing to be here allowed an audience. Zwin- 
gle was chiefly led to raise his voice against the abominations 
and religious abuses of Rome, by his literary pursuits, and 
scientific theological investigations. In this school, rather 
than in the school of religious experience, had he been pre- 
pared to perform the work in which we find him engaged. 
Consequently, he did not start* out with a Gospel doctrine, 
lying at the heart of Christianity. His first move was’ prin- 
cipally of a negative nature, consisting in the abolition of 
sundry, in themselves, innocuous ceremonies and practices, 
which Luther was quite willing to tolerate, provided only, 
that the word of God was not bound and could have free 
course. Not having passed through the fiery trials, the deep 
heart-rending agonies and struggles, through which Luther 
was providentially led, his system of religion received a cor- 
responding stamp and ‘coloring. The course of a man’s edu- 
cation and the nature of his individual experience, always 
gives a peculiar shape and tone to the part which he takes 
in the world’s history. This is only the projection out of 
himself of what had previously been formed within. The 
earnest man who stands forth, in bold relief, against the 
frivolity and hollowness of his age, will have been made 
such, not by the general processes at work in the sur- 
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rounding world, but by some unusual force, thrown into 
his soul, eiRer by a special act of Providence, or by some 
other agency lying dormant in society. The hero, whether 
military, civil or religious, who comes forth to rebuke the 
world’s cowardice, is not the mere out-growth of the world’s 
life in his time. Jt has not made his soul heroic. His 
heroism, as in the case of the Prussian General, Bliicher, 
and others, may be the residue of a former age, or the 
autonomic, vigorous beginning of a new. The Reformer, 
who would open a new fountain of life for the Church, must 
himself have undergone the birth-throes, without which 
such life never comes into being; so that the man, as he 
appears before the world, will be the copy and mirror of 
what had transpired within the hidden recesses of the soul. 
The schools may qualify a man to propound theories, but 
the struggles and contest of the heart alone can prepare 
him to grapple with the awful problems of religious life. 
The Reformed Theology, comprising the Zwinglio-Cal- 
vinistic in all its various modifications, we find te be just 
what could have been anticipated from its precedents. It 
not only diverges from the Lutheran in simgle points, in 
which are commonly termed the distinctive doctrines of the 
Lutheran Church, but it is an essentially different system 
from beginning to end. Doctrines which are apparently 
identical with our own, if viewed simply by themselves, are 
found to assume quite another shape, when looked upon from 
the Reformed stand-point. Thus the doctrine of justification 
by faith alone, which is indeed the “‘Doctrina stantis et ea- 
dents ecclesiae,” and with which we are more immediately 
engaged, has been inserted with the dogmatics of all so-called 
orthodox denominations. Viewed separately and independ- 
ent of the place it holds in these creeds, it seems to be pret- 
ty nearly the same everywhere. But when we come to look 
at it in connexion with the entire doctrinal system of all 
these parties, a vast and radical difference will at once be per- 
ceived. In the Calvinistic, as well as all Calvinizing theolo- 
gies, it is stripped of its practical, paramount import. It is 
a mere accessory and outward attachment to principles un- 
derlying it; and is shaped by them “to fall into the place 
where those leave room for it. Itis not the grand fundamen- 
tal idea which pervades the structure from its centre to its 
extreme limits, but a kind of fungus on its surface. The 
Divine decrees, as resulting from God's sovéreignty, meet us 
here at the very threshold, if we would enter its labyrinth. 
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A speculative, metaphysical tenet is assumed as unquestiona- 
bly certain, and as’a maxim, which can never. lead astray. 

hatsoever comes in its way, it devours, or casts aside. 
It solves, in its manner, the problem of the special Divine 
providence and man’s free agency, and, a priori, unravels 
the’ profound mystery of the Spirit’s agency in the human 
heart, either unto life eternal, or perdition. No endeavor is 
needed to dive down into this hidden depth, the springs of 
man’s moral life and free will, because it has antecedently 
decided it all with its own inherent force. For, let it be re- 
membered, that the decrees refer primarily, not to any 
gift of grace to be offered to the sinner’s acceptance in the 
Godman, in whom is life eternal, but to the sinner’s final 
destiny. They form themselves by way of distinction from . 
the divine sovereignty, and then leap over the world of grace 
and truth, comprised in the person of the Redeemer, and 
fix on the issue of the probationer’s earthly existence, di- 
recting him to heaven or consigning him to ruin. We do 
not affirm, however, that Zwingli+ and Calvin set out with this 
tenet as an axiom from the very start of their theolog- 
ical career, but* having once found and embraced it, they 
made all the revealed truths and doctrines of the gospel to 
square with this measure; for which Calvin’s dialectics and 
all crushing logic so well qualified him. 

But, if an act of God’s will, independent of the incarna- 
tion of Christ and his mediatorship, and, consequently, irre- 
spective of man’s deportment to the overtures of mercy, im- 
mutably determines and settles his final lot, the doctrine of 
Justification by Faith in Christ alone, is naturally altered, and, 
in facf, disannulled altogether, as far as it bears upon the 
sinner’s final blessedness or misery. He is, then, not saved 
by the imputation of the Redeemer’s righteousness which 
appertains to his divine-human person, and which forms the 
causa efficiens of salvation according to the Lutheran system, 
but by the fiat of a sovereign will. Neither is it the free 
unforced act of man’s spontaneity, by which the Savior is 
apprehended, and his redemption subjectified, and actualized, 
but the compulsory power of an irresistible decree by which 
it is impelled. Human salvation is made to stand in the res- 
olution of the mind of God, and not in the grace and truth 
of the fulness of Christ. The incarnation, the economy of 

*salvation and its vitalization in the sinner, come in as after- 
thoughts to a perfectly settled scheme going before, simply to 
expedite their consummation. A hidden decree has taken 
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the place of Christ, the means of grace, the power of faith, 
and human responsibility. It has been appositely remarked : 
“Where Theology comes to be of this sort, we have a dry me- 
chanical separation perpetually between the subjective and 
objective factors of christian salvation, which has the effect, 
in the end, of thrusting the first out of the process altogether. 
Redemption is made to be a plan or device, over which God 
presides precisely as the mind of man may be said to rule a 
machine, and Christ comes in simply in the way of outward 
instrumental help to carry out the scheme. The objective 
side of salvation is wholly beyond the world in the mind of 
God; the® subjective side of it holds in certain exercises 
brought to pass in particular men, in view of God’s grace and 
by the help of his Spirit; Christ comés only to make room, 
in some way, for the ready cofmmunication of one world in 
such style with the other. One of the worst results of this 
way of looking at things is the notion of a limited statement ; 
according to which Christ is taken to have come into the 
world and died, not for the race as a whole, but only for a 
part of it, the election of grace as it is sometimes styled, call- 
ed out from the general mass beforehand by Divine decree. 
Where Christ is made to stand on the outside of our salva- 
tion, and this is felt to have its principles in God’s purpose 
and will, touching men in a direct way, it is not possible in- 
deed to avoid this consequence; unless by swinging over to 
the other existence of such an indefinite atonement, as either 
turns Christ’s work into a Pelagian show or lands us in the 
error of Universalism.” 

This “swinging over” into Pelagianism has actually come 
to pass on a very extensive scale and with deleterious results. 
Calvinistic predestinarianism and Pelagian naturalism, and 
Semi-Pelagian semi-naturalism, are the contrary extremes to 
the sacramental system and scriptural realism of our church, 
and its doctrine of justification by faith. Thus seemingly 
far apart, they are in reality always closely related; just as 
all extremes, by the force of their own falsehood, have an 
inherent tendency to re-act, like a pendulum, into the very 
opposite from which they seem first to fly. Arminius and 
his coadjutors found no difficulty in holding fast almost the 
entire ‘system of Calvinism, after having expunged there- 
from the Divine decrees with their immediate collateral bear- 
ings. And all the denominations that sprang more or less 
directly from Genevan loins, or are at least pervaded by its 
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idealism and one-sided, concretely false spiritualism, have 
found it quite an easy matter to retain the Zwinglio-Calvinis- 
tic unsacramental theory throughout, together with all its 
bearing upon the person of Christ and the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith ; A vin they had lighted on the, opposite pole 
of predestination. Arminianianism and Calvinistic predes- 
tinarianism suit equally well into the idealistic, unsacramen- 
tal scheme. Hence, throughout the Protestant world, we 
have only two radically different theories—the Lutheran, 
which places itself on Divine grace in the form of creative 
life; and the Reformed, which is also based confessedly on 
grace, but in the form of thought. It is quite cHaracteris- 
tic of the latter, that the modern Rationalism of Germany 
was well satisfied with Zwingli’s view of the nature of Bap- 
tism and the Holy Eucharist; which is now offered by cer- 
tain men to the Lutheran Church in America for adoption, 
and is claimed to be the genuine doctrine of the Bible, 
drawn from it without any prejudicing Symbolic influence. 
Wilberforce.is correct when he writes: “Since the Divine 
decrees were in reality areflection cast beforehand by the 
facts of mediation, it was impossible to destroy their true 
character, without observing men’s perception of that great 
doctrine with which they were connected, and consequent- 
ly has a direct tendency to conceal from men a large part of 
the scheme of Mediation. For, since God’s decrees were no 
longer looked upon as the law, by which he dealt with those 
who were members of His Son’s Body, but were independent 
antecedent decrees of the Great Creator, they plainly led 
men to look away from the system of grace to the system of 
nature. And herein does Calvinism touch on that very er- 
ror of Pelagianism to which it professes to be most opposed. 
Hence rejecting the “Decretum horribile” and leaping off 
the “cliff of the proton pseudos in Calvinism our sects gen- 
erally have swamped in the mire of Semi-Pelagianism, with- 
out casting off the marked costume of the former. Their 
machinery for conversion, their mechanical notions of its na- 
ture, their appliances “to get men through” as they call it, 
all lie in this bog of misery. Their system is a compound of 
nature and grace, in which the latter dwindles down to a 
mere minimum, and is more a thing confessed, than really at 
hand, and entering into the production of salvation with 
real life-creating power. Thus, for instance, infant regener- 
ation by the sacrament of Baptism, which is truly the test of 
men’s belief in Divfhe grace, as the exclusive factor of man’s 
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renewal, is strenuously denied, and looked upon as a frag- 
ment of Popery which still held a place in the mind of the 
at advocate and defender of justification by faith alone. 
Tn the only instance in which we can entirely disengage the 
codperation of man from the action of the Divine power, we 
hear the demur, which alone would be presumptive evidence 
enough, that in other cases there is also no actual belief in 
the exclusive agency of the Deity as the Parent of all hoty - 
action in the church of the redeemed. According to the 
Semi-Pelagian view of Sectarianism, the Divine Word con- 
vinces the understanding by the power of abstract truth, 
with which it is charged, to perform certaim@moral duties and 
obligations therein enjoined, and to believe in Christ Bap- 
tism becomes a prevept, and a law, which it is a duty to ob- 
serve, not on account of the life and blessing imparted to the 
observant, but for the purpose of showing forth his obedient 
mind. The Lord’s Supper is made to pass for like ceremony 
and show. No objective grace is allowed them. The human 
mind is the prime actor to give them force and meaning. They 
simply exhibit truth symbolically, which must be understood 
and put to practice to give them any value. The whole 
scheme looks away from grace to nature, to the natural pow- 
ers in man, which need only be convinced of duty, of love to 
God and our neighbor, and of the unrighteousness of sin, by 
a supernatural power, to bring forth the fruits of godliness 
and of a holy life. But (we may well ask) what becomes 
thus of the much lauded doctrine of justification by faith 
alone, as Luther taught it, for which this view still stickles, 
notwithstanding all these monstrous assumptions? The body 
may remain, but the soul is gone. It has become a corpse. 
Hence, in these two-theological systems, the Calvinistic and 
the Arminian (the latter of which is playing over so destruct- 
ively into a certain hue of Theology in our church in America) 
which, apparently antagonistic, differ only specifically, whilst 
they are ultimately and generically one, the soterological in- 
terest is obscured and paralyzed, if not out of the process of 
human salvation altogether. On the one hand, it is oppress- 
ed with the incubus of an irresistible decree; and on the 
other, with an exaltation of man’s capabilities to work out 
his own salvation, leaving room only for some kind of Di- 
vine help in a formal way. The doctrine of justification by 
faith is permitted to occupy a place in the Theological sys- 
tem, to fill up a gap, as an expletive. But is pushed from 
the centre to the periphery. It is divested of its formal im- 
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port and consoling power. The personal certainty and ground 
of salvation are made the stand, not ina real union of hu- 
man spontaneity and Divine objectivity, but either ina de- 
cree lying outside of it altogether, or else in human moral 
ability, equally extensive to and beyond it. Consequently, 
their Theology does not cluster around it as its nucleus. It 
is not elaborated from it as its vital doctrine; and does not 
evolve from it by any organic process, but is fitted into its 
structure. Gass has openly confessed and correctly remark- 
ed: “The Reformed doctrine (in its generic sense) of faith 
(scientifically and systematically exhibited) is thus construc- 
ted: the false is@xpunged from the system of Theological 
ideas, and the evangelically true, as newly found, is inserted 
methodically arranged and corrected. Whereas, of Lutheran 
dogmatics it may be said, that they grow around the symbol- 
ically fixed idea of justification by faith.” 

This distinguishing characteristic is just and true. Lu- 
ther’s Theology cannot be an inorganic, mechanical structure 
without an all-pervading, all-influencing principle. His 
deeply significant life and personal rich experience would 
alone forbid it. ‘To conceive of it any other way is to take a 
key which can never unlock to our contemplation the entrance 
into its stately, magnificently simple palace. This, Luther 
felt himself. How profound a prostration and how deep an 
insight inte the organic economy of human redemption and 
salvation does he manifest over against modern piece-meal 
Theologies, when he remarks: “If our adversaries earnestly 
and truly believed that they (the scriptures) are the word of 
God, they would not so trivially make them a mere sport and 
toy, but would hold them in the highest regard, and receive 
their teachings without all questionings and disputations. 
They would then also know that one word involves them all, 
and that all are comprehended in one; and again, that one 
comprises them all; so that to drop one is, to make way for 
the gradual falling off of the others, one by one. For they 
are all included in one another and belong together. - Hence, 
let no one doubt, but that if he deny God in one article, he 
has denied him in all. He cannot be divided fragmentarily 
into four articles, but is wholly and perfectly in each and ev- 
ery article, one and the same God.”% No one can well have 
the hardihood to suppose that Luther knew not what he was 
about in. saying this (as those evidently take it, who imagine 
to be able to distinguish between fundamentals and non-fun- 
damentals in his doctrinal system), and that his Theology is a 
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mere jumble of Romish reminiscences and Bible truths, 
strung together hap-hazardly, without any internal co 
rence and order. It forms, according to his own apt illustra- 
tio, a perfect whole, rather full = complete, like an ex- 
quisitely wrought golden ring, which cannot be altered with- 
out changing its form into something else altogether ; and 
from which nothing can be taken away without effecting a 
fatal rupture. A small particle of a foreign substance, a 
little leaven of error, leaveneth the whole lump and vitiates 
the whole system. 

Or do men, indeed, believe that the doctrine of the Savior’s 
person, of the holy sacraments, of the nature of regenera- 
tion, &c., can be set aside without materially altering to its 
very core, Luther’s entire creed? May this all be consigned 
to the tomb of the Capulets, only to cling the faster to the mar- 
row and quintescence of his Divinity, as contained in tho 
doctrine of justification by faith? So some think and affirm. 
But what a contradiction would this be. “Saul among the 
prophets” was surely no greater anomoly and incongruity, 
than the idea of Luther quietly seatéd among our modern 
rectifiers of his Theology, to be taught the way of God more 
correctly at their feet. What a complinfent, moreover, to 
the cause of the Lutheran Reformation—that signal work of 
Divine mercy and compassion—to conceive of its worthies 
generally, and mostof all, the véry Moses of its achieve- 
ments and glorious exodus as having no power te discrimi- 
nate between the accidental and essential in so clear a case as 
this of the sacraments and the person of Christ is now taken 
to be, but actually filling all Europe with their testimony 
about it, as though it belonged, in some way, to the very 
heart of christianity, when every child, and especially every 
thinking American may now see, that they were pursuing a 
shadow from first to lags! The very conception is grieviously 
presumptuous afid absurd. The sacramental doctrines and 
christology of Luther were no outward fungus upon his sys- 
tem. They lie imbedded in its inmost life. To part with 
them is, to surrender the holy cause of the Reformation it- 
self, as Luther had it in his mind, and to rob his creed of its 
original physiognomy, life and heart, which would leave noth- 
ing but a defunct skeleton. To think of an unsacramental 
theory of religion as one and the same with the evangelical 
Lutheran only disburdened of its doctrine of the sacrament 
and of the person of Christ—“as though this were gn old 
crooked hat to be kept on or laid off at pleasure—can only 
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show the shallow character of the whole Theology for which 
. such thought is possible.” The rejection of Luther's 

ws of the holy sacraments involves the casting over board 
of his christology, which conditions the former. And to give 
it up, is to surrender this conception of faith; which again 
must make+he forensic act of justifying the sinner, as con- 
ditioned by faith, a correspondingly different thing, unlesg 
our minds would choose the rest, satisfied with interminable 
inconsistencies and contradictions. ‘To drop from our noble 
Augustana what it sets forth as the true nature of the sacra- 
ments and the Biblical view of the Redeemer’s person, and 
yet pretend to be satisfied with its doctrine of justification 
by faith as sound and good, must be taken for gross inconse- 
quence. Any notion that will admit no regenerating grace to 
Baptism, no mystical presence of the glorified Godman in 
the Lord’s Supper, must be counted utterly foreign from the 
heart-principle of Luther’s creed. Its view of the nature of 
faith and its contents, and the free pardon of the sinner on 
account of the object embraced by faith, necessarily brings 
along with it, all that the sacramental interest includes. His 
scheme of religion, thus, in the nature of the case, is materi- 
ally pe thronghout from that of any mutilation of his 
creed, 

Luther started out in his Theological career, not with a 
philosophical maxim or tenet, but with the central fact of re- 
ligious life and experience. For he had not learned his relig- 
ion in the schools. No systematic study of the scriptures, even, 
had informed him of what Christianity is in its simplest and 
‘rudimentary nature. Neither had he derived this knowledge 
from the tomes of the fathers, though he acknowledged his 
indebtedness to some of them for the incitement which they 
gave him to seek the “one thing needful.” No theory had 
enlightened and taught him how the mystical body of Christ, 
in its individual members as well as collective capacity, lives 
in and by its Divine Head. The Almighty had led him a 
far different, more practical and promising path. His own 
heart had been the great laboratory where the punctum sa- 
liens of his creed was formed by thé Divine Word. A pro- 
found acquaintance with his fallen nature and sinfulness, and 
with the Divine wrath upon him in this condition, had driven 
him well nigh to despair in his monastery which he had en- 
tered to appease the frowns of an offended God. All his fast- 
ings, and self-tortures, and scrupulous observance of the mul- 
titudinous proscriptions of monastic life, could not effectually 
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bid “Peace, be still,” to the commotions within. It served 
only to aggravate his misery and troubles. The sense of his 
condemnation brought him to the very verge of spiritual ruin. 
At length he was told of the remission of sin for Christ's 
sake, when apprehended by faith. He had often repeated 
these words in the Apostolic Symbol, but he had never under- 
stood nor felt their force as now. ‘They fell into his heart 
with magic-like effect. He embraced with joyous exultation 
what his soul had been in search of so earnestly and so long 
—the forgiveness of his sins and justification before God 
through the Redeemer in whom he confidingly put his trust. 

This consoling Gospel truth which wrought with such su- 
pernal power upon his soul, which had made itself felt with 
such overwhelming influence in quieting his heart, he always 
afterwards prized above all things. This he would subject 
tono compromise. All the subtlety of his adversaries could 
not wrench from the firm grasp of his faith, or obscure it in 
any degree. It was. always uppernrost in his mind., It 
formed the key-note of all his preaching, of his polemics 
against Popery, of his refutation of the Sacramentarians, of 
the fixing and elaboretions of his convictions concerning 
the true nature of the means of grace ; in short, it underlies 
his Theology (doctrine of God,) Anthropology, Christology, 
and, even, Eschatology. 

Its light is made to fall upon his path wherever he may 
be rambling upon the wide domain of his sphere of labor. 
He uses it as the pole-star in his exercises. It directs his 
steps, whether he be commenting on the Pentateuch, the histori- 
cals, poetical and prophetical books of the Old Testament, or 
whether he be expounding the writings of the New. He 
never loses sight of this cynosure. And, consequently, 
though we are, at times, compelled to dissent from him in the 
explanation of the historical, philological and archaeological 
details of certain sections and passages, we almost invariably 
agree with him in the doctrinal import which he deduces. It 
was also his reliable compass to steer him clear of the rocks 
and sand-banks upon which many of his cotemporaries foun- 
dered. It served aa a safe-guard against fruitless specula- 
tions—against the unscriptural doctrine of an absolute pre- 
destination unto life, and reprobation unto perdition, to 
which he seems to have been somewhat inclined in the youth- 
ful ardency of his expanding mind. In his treatise “De ser 
vo arbitrio,” in which he grapples with the great problem 
which has puzzled many a thinker, of reconciling the special 
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Providence of God and human freedom, he sets forth in’ very 
strong terms, the thraldom of the human will and the Divine 
conecursusin its volitions and acts. He was, it must be allow- 
ed, in the right over against the stale Pelagianism of Erasmus; 
and his views were evidently at a considerable remove from 
the subsequent theory of Calvin and Beza, who pushed philo- 
sophical necessariousness to its furthest limits. Yet there 
are, to say the least, expressions in it which were scarcely 
sufficiently guarded against our apprehensiops. The unques- 
tionable truth, however, which was the pulsating heart of his 
creed, restrained him from going to fatalistic extremes. He 
soon left the field of speculation upon which he had scarcely 
set his foot, and threw his whole energetic soul into the prac- 
tical, productive sphere of Christianity. He made no more 
attempts to solve, or cut the Gordian knot. He had found 
a more yielding field to cultivate. .The world’s justification 
and peace before God became the object, more fully still, of 
his prayers and restless literarylife. He was experimentally 
certain that theology must be practical (for the practical and 
trae are here well nigh synonymous) to tell upon the destiny 
of mankind ; it must engage itself, first of all, withthe prin- 
ciples which are level to the minds of all, and which shall yet, 
for this very reason; reach down to the springs of man’s moral 
life and create it anew and turn in into its heaven-appointed 
channel. Herein lies the explanation, which Luther’s word, 
when it was first spoken, electrified the world; and also a 
voucher for its truthfulness and scripturality. 

But in order to perceive the plan which this doctrine oceu- 
pies in Lutheran theology, the relation in which it stands to 
some of the other dogmas which enter into it, the inward co- 
herence and harmony of the structure; the impossibility of 
dropping anything or adding anything without marring and 
destroying the whole, let us first direct our attention to the 
nature of faith which forms so important an element in the 
sinner’s justification. For it will be found that the view we 
take of it, and its holy contents will have much to do with 
the conception we have of the person of Christ; and thus 
again will, to a great measure, determine our idea of the na- 
ture of the sacraments, and the word of God. Its bearing 
upon these we will endeavor to trace and sketch out, if life 
and leisure are given, in a subsequent article. 

Our older Divines comprise in an analytical definition of 
faith the} following three elements, viz: 1. notitia or knowl- 
edge of the object of faith, of Christ and his merit, of the 
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grace of God or the remission of sin, &c., 2. assensus or the 
approving judgment of the intellect, that for Christ’s sake, 
his merits and satisfaction, the sinner can obtain pardon, and 
8. fiducia or that act of the will by which the sinner acquies- 
ces in Christ, the Mediator, as the cause of pardon and eter- 
nal life. This, however, is an analysis of the comprehensive 
nature of faith, and its full development to its normal state ; 
and also of the manner of its rise in ordinary cases. For it 
is not supposed, that all these several parts included in the 
definition to be equally essential to faith as an existing fact 
in the human soul. The meaning is not, that these are the 
three component parts of which its primal*essence consists. 
This is evident from their own further elucidations of the defini- 
tion itself. The presence of the first two elements is acknowl- 
edged to exist in certain individuals, who can yet not be 
said to have a particle of real, genuine, saving faith. It is 
not maintained that the man of a mere historical belief, whose 
intellect acquiesses in the facts of the Redeemer’s life, the 
vicarious character of his sufferings, and the moral excellence 
of his doctrines, and precepts, has eo ipso, at least, a mini- 
mum of the same thing which constitutes the true believer a 
son of God, and an heir of eternal life. The assent of the 
reason or the abstract acquiescense of the logical conscious- 
ness to the revealed truths, and historical events of the in- 
spired volume, is not a portion‘of real faith itself, as for ex- 
ample, a grain of gold isa parcel of a large ingot of the 
same precious metal. Formal intelligence and intellectual 
assent are looked upon as conditions, without which faith is 
not wrought by the means of preaching, and instruction. 
It lies in their very nature to appeal to their understanding, 
first of all, which is the avenue or inlet for the Divine Spirit 
into the human heart, where these means are employed. 
Here the opposing obstacles must be removed to bring about 
that child-like passivity, without which entrance into the 
kingdom of God is not possible. Mathew 18: 3-4. Yet the 
understanding is not the hearth where the sacred fire of faith 
is kindled. It is the holy, but not the most holy place. 
The ark of the covenant with its mercy seat, its overshadow- 
ing cherubim, where the glory of the Divine presence re- 
veals itself, and where the Infinite holds intercourse with the 
finite is not there. A knowledge of the Gospel scheme and 
the reason’s assent to it as true and divinely originated, are 
only, on the one hand, the preliminaries and preparatory 
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steps for the begetting of faith in the human heart, and hence 
cannot constitute an integral part of its simplest form ; and 
on the other, they follow its existence and activity, and are 
comprehended within its gigantic grasp and scope, on account 
of the universal aspect which it bears to the entire man, 
without, however, entering into its original essence. Just as 
perception stands related to self consciousness, and is the 
condition of its rise ; still the latter is not a part of the for- 
mer. For although the ever consciousness of the use and 
the not use, through perception, are simultaneous and correl- 
ative, it would still be a strange psychology, that would de- 
fine self-conscioushess to be identical with percgption and the 
will. It is true, these are rooted and imbedded in conscious- 
ness, and cannot, de facto, be separated from it, for it under- 
lies them both. Yet they are by no means simply the same. 
It should ever be borne in mind, that whilst confession is 
made with the mouth unto salvation, it is with the heart that 
man believeth unto righteousness. Rom. 10: 10. The 
knowledge which the logical understanding has of God’s ver- 
bal revelation, and to which reason has given its approving 
assent, issomething far different from that ywwoxsw which the 
apostle John declares to be eternal life. John 17: 3. The 
former is notional and mediate, the latter is real and imme- 
diate. And of this Olshausen remarks, “that it is not a de- 
fective, notional knowledge of God, but a real possession of 
his being and nature.” In a real sense, like can only know 
like. It is a Divine faculty acting by divine impulse, which 
perceives the Divine, and not the natural understanding of 
the mind. But this faculty lies in ruins in the natural man, 
and cannot exercise itself until it is reconstructed by the 
creative energy of grace. Hence, the things of the Spirit 
of God are foolishness to the natural man. fe has no power 
of discerning them. Cor. 2: 14. The restoration of this 
power of the soul is the condition ofall real intelligence in 
the kingdom of God. This only is the capacitation for the 
apprehension of the realities and substantial truths in the 
spiritual world. To reverse this is to fall into Rationalism 
whether perceived or not. Hence the deep saying of Aus-- 
elm: ‘““Weque enim quero intelligere, ut credam, sed credo, ut 
intelligam.” 

Fiducia, the third element of faith, according to the defini- 
tion, is said to be that actus voluntatis quo peccator conversus 
et renatus avide expetit et quaerit misericordiam, fc. Faith 
then, is made ultimately to stand in the will, which, as is well 
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known, is a general faculty. It pervades all the other pow- 
ers of the mind, and does not stand simply at the side, and 
independent of them. .It inseparably comprises them all, 
and being more general and comprehensive, it of course lies 
also deeper. It goes further back to the root of man’s in- 
tellectual, sensational and moral being. It is the very point 
in which his personality holds—the point of coincidence be- 
tween his moral and natural parts, the former of which is in- 
active and dead m,the unregenerate. In and by the will a- 
rises his spontaneity, by virtue of which he is lifted above 
the sphere of natural causes, laws and effects, and becomes a 
self-dcting, personal being. His consciousness will always 
receive its quality and character from the quality of his na- 
ture. Christian consciousness differs widely from the con- 
sciousness of the natural man. The former has a moral, re- 
ligious of divine element for the pervading controlling pow- 
er of its entire conteg§, which, prior to conversion and faith, 
is felt simply as a want and deprivation, and not as a thing 
Lae yt bearing witness in this way, that the religious 
state Is the normal condition of man in the purpose of the 
Creator. For this reason our Psychologies generally, seem 
very defective and incomplete. They are, at least, heathen 
psychologies teaching man’s psychical nature only partially, 
by viewing it in its abnormal and unrestored condition, in 
which man is not truly and fully man, and does not come up 
to the divine idea concerning himself. Faith is just as essen- 
tial a faculty in the soul of the christian as the understand- 
ing, reason or memory, with only this difference, that the 
former is a moral power, while the latter are natural powers. 
Christ and his grace and truth, are not apprehended by the 
logical understanding, any more than a spirit is perceived by 
perception. Faith cannot be exercised by the natural will 
simply turned unto Christ the Savior, because as such, it 
would be devoid of all moral quality and character. Merel 

to turn the will unto God, to whom it is naturally antipodal— 
it matters little whether by self nee ay ow by a convic- 
tion of truth, or duty wrought upon the intellect, or by a 
mighty irresistible truth of the Holy Ghost—could never 
make man a free son of God, who acted freely in following 
Christ, his heaven-appointed Lord, and in doing his com- 
mandments. For the will is related to, and conditioned by 
the inclinations of our nature. Jt gives character and ten- 
dency to the will. Our human nature in its present condi- 
tion, with its inherent desires, propensities and passions, is 
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the substratum upon which the ego as personality, the human 
will reposes. It acts freely when its volitions are in conso- 
nance with the propensities of our nature; but acts unfreely 
and by compulsion when forced by external circumstances and 
influences, by self-resolution (which it is possible for the lib- 
erum arbitrium to form), or even by a divine impulse, simply 
upon itself, to act at variance with, or antagonistic to the 
proclivity of our nature. Hence, the conversion of the sin- 
ner by the Divine Spirit, through the undérstanding simply, 
by an influence upon the will (if such a thing were possible) 
would be to make him a slavish servant of God.‘ No true 
freedom of obedience could ever rise in this manner. © The 
will would remain at war with the inclinations. It would not 
be a lusting, merely, of the flesh against the spirit (Gal. 5: 
17,) but a strife between the force of an acknowledged 
duty, obtruded upon the will by the power of the Holy Ghost, 
and its own tendency and inherent enfpy. The conviction 
of the mind wrought upon it by an overwhelming Divine 
Agency would be forcing the will in one direction, grhilst 
its own proclivity, as imparted to it by human nature, Baded 
in another. This would be intolerable thraldom and bond- 
age. Yet if the Lord make us free, we are free minded, 
(John 8: 36). What is needed here is hot chiefly the illumi- 
nation of the understanding by the presentation of Divine 
logical truths and revealed ideas, and a conviction of: those 
wrought upon the mind by supernatural power (as those ap- 
pear to think who tell us that the Holy Ghost employs truth 
mainly verbal or symbolic to regenerate man), but a creative 
power to re-create the soul. Not the acts of the soul only 
need a change, but its own moral nature needs reconstruction, 
a radical renewal, before the Divine in the form of grace or 
love can be understood; and before faith-can be exercised in 
Christ the Divine Redeemer unto salvation. Wherever a ra- 
tional soul exists, and not only where its faculties are in full 
blown action, there isa fit subject for the Spirit’s work of re- 
generation and faith. Here the infant and adult mind are 
exactly on a level; the infant mind being the normal state 
to which the adult mind must come before regeneration and 
faith can take place.° 

Not only has the action of holding intercourse with the 
Eternal been interrupted and suspended by the intervention 
of sin, but the organ itself, which alone carries on this com- 
munication, is utterly paralyzed, ruined. No amount of pre- 
cept and law, of notional and theoretic truth, though all given 
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by divine inspiration and issued from heaven, can restore 
this commanication, can knit together this broken link. All 
authority, tradition or outward word in the form of logical 
proposition, though divinely originated and abunffantly ac- 
credited, cannot bring into the soul a living faith in the things 
which belong to the unseen world; for the very good rea- 
son, that the faculty is not there naturally and previously, to 
apprehend the Divine, of which these bear witness. Still, a 
new soul is not created in the act of regeneration. It still 
exists since the fall. Its intellectual, sensational and voli- 
tive faculties in their relation to natural objects are still there 
though also deteriorated and crippled. But its moral nature 
is disordered and dead, crushed under the burthen of sin and 
guilt, which waits for reconstruction by the spiritual Archi- 
tect before it can act in the power of faith, for the apprehen- 
sion and appropriation of grace and saving life. The natu- 
ral understanding can apprehend the things pertaining to the 
sphere ‘of nature, but not the objects which belong to the orb 
of grace and truth in Christ Jesus. It can indeed form no- 
tions of them when presented by the sacred oracles for con- 
templation, but these will be abstract notions without power 
and life, and not the concrete realities themselves. In this 
sense we take our Lord to say, “If they hear not Moses and 
the prophets, neither will they be persuaded though one were 
raised frém the dead.” Leta prophet come and work mir- 
acles in attestation of his heavenly mission; and then de- 
clare tous his message, charged with divine realities, and 
however well our judgment might be satisfied with his alleg- 
ed credentials, still the report as such could beget no actual 
faith in our souls. Let the arguments of the message be 
fully conclusive to our reason as logical or historical truths, 
so that no doubt remained on that score, they could yet not 
give us the capacity by which Christ is made to dwell in the 
heart. It might be all sufficient to convince us of earthly 
things, but would never effect a hearty persuasion and con- 
viction about spiritual things. These stand related to a ho- 
mo-gengous moral faculty, which needs the Gospel, not merely 
as abstract propositions and veritable axioms, or as con- 
taining national ideas given by inspiration alone, but as 
the power of God unto salvation to effect a new crea- 
tion and to set it in action. This power of God resides in 
the gospel inseparably (including the holy sacraments) 
in consequence of the Holy Ghost who through and in it, 
,a3 his proper organ, exerts his saving, creative power. 
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“The words which I speak’, says the Savior, “they 
are truth and they are life.” They are truth in the mystical 
and profound sense of the Scripture, because they are life 
and life-giving. The truth makes men free; yet not the 
truth in the form of logical necessity and historical authority, 
but the truth in its substantiality and realness, which is 
Christ in his person, offices and work, over against the devil 
and his power, the substantial, personal lie, and father of lies. 

We have an inspired declaration of the nature of faith in 
Heb. 11: 1, where it is said, ‘‘Faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.’”® With this 
agree well Luther’s remarks: ‘As reason is wont to cleave 
to the phenomenal, faith lays hold on the things which do not 
appear, which it holds as present against all reason. Faith 
deals with the realities which are not seen and cannot be felt, 
and acts with them as we do with things which we hold with 
the grasp of our hand.” In another place, ‘Faith is rooted 
in the human will.” The form of its action is the apprehen- 
sion of the divinely inspired word of Christ. It has for its 
result and fruit the purification of our hearts, and the mak- 
ing us sons of God, bearing in its train the remission of sin. 
Hence the definition. Faith is a gift and grant of God un- 
to our hearts, by which we embrace and lay hold on Christ, 
who for our sakes was made flesh, died and rose again, and 
ascended into heaven on account of whom, and -by grace 
alone, without any merit or worthiness on our part, we ob- 
tain forgiveness of sin, eternal life and blessedness. Once 
more: “If we truly believe and our hearts receive the 
word of God, we also have the actual Christ in our hearts. 
He is not indéed, present there in a local manner which per- 
tains to natural bodies, but in the same mode in which he 
sits at the right hand of God. He is present simultaneously 
to all christians, so that the same entire Christ has made 
abode in them all. * * * Thus he dwells and abides in 
our hearts without abandoning the right hand of the Majesty 
on high. How this comes to pass, we cannot comprehend, 
yet it is an experience of faith and felt sense in our hearts, 
that he is really there.’ 

To possess faith, then, according to the inspired apostle 
and Luther, is not to have certain notions and views of God’s 
character, and attributes, and laws, but to have Christ himself ; 
and not as absent at a vast distance a supposed locality in 
the highest heaven, but as actually present and at hand. 
“Faith is the hypostasis of things hoped for.” It is the fac- 
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ulty which brings the object to which it is directed into im- 
mediate relationship with itself. Apprehending the Divine 
by means of the inspired word, it is the form of its own con- 
tents and living fulness. It always derives its quality from 
its object which it is called to embrace subjectively, it is not 
a natural, but a moral faculty, wrought by the Holy Ghost 
through the means of preaching or the sacrament of Holy 
Baptism. It is that side of the soul which looks to the eter- 
nal world, as its opposite side looks to the world of nature. 
Through the senses the soul holds intercourse with the out- 
ward world in one direction, which is its natural side, subject 
and object being homogeneous, not in form or substance, but 
by qualitative mutual adaptation. By faith it communicates 
with the world of Spirits thrown open to its gaze and contem- 
plation by the man Christ Jusus as the Mediator between God 
and man. ‘This is the soul’s spiritual or moral side. In the 
absence of this faculty, there can be no actual saving rela- 
tionship, no real communication of man with God, neither 
any soul-renewing understanding and appreciation of the 
contents of the holy oracles not being mixed with faith by 
those who read and hear them. Hence the Savior did not 
come into the world to propound a new theory of religion 
merely, and to communicate new moral, logical truths and 
precepts, but to —s life and immortality to light” and to 
be himself our life. The Holy Ghost who is the Spirit of 
Christ, and through whose agency by the instrumentalities of 
his self-ordained organs Christ is formed in us, enters the 
heart, and fixes his hold upon the centre of man’s moral and 
natural being, the point of coincidence between his spiritual 
and natural powers. The evil passions are driven to the 
periphery. The thraldom of the devil is cast out from the 
heart. The architect is influenced from within; the will 
is set free from its bondage to sin and death, and is turned 
again there. This work we call regeneration, by which a 
new life principle, a divine vitality is lodged in the heart. 
Thus a divinely directed spontaneity is established. Faith, 
hope and charity, and all the graces of the Christian are now 
present in their infancy. The first positive act of the new 
man, (for which act the new life imparted capacitates and 
and naturally and necessarily points; because the life of 
God in man is itself most intense action) to apprehend Christ, 
on account of whom the sinner is forensically declared justi- 
fied by the Divine Judge, we term saving faith. In the case 
of infant regeneration, the subject is justified for Christ's 
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sake, through the faith, which has been germinally and po- 
tentially imparted. The fact of its non-exercise through con- 
sciousness is no argument against it, any more than it could 
with any propriety be said, that the cessation of our con- 
sciousness in sleep deprives ‘us of our faith. Then we would 
to be converted and regenerated anew every morning on our 
awaking. Just as the faculties of memory, imagination, Xc., 
exist in the infant in a rudimentary and undeveloped state, 
though not yet exercised, so faith also has its abode in its 
soul, if it has been brought to the “laver of regeneration and 
the renewing of the Holy Ghost’ though not put in action. 
The object apprehended is Christ, the Godman. Subject 
and object, the “new creature’ and Christ Jesus in whom 
alone the soul has its newness of life are brought together in 
the constitution of faith. These are the two constituents 
which compose its true nature. The relation is immediate 
and not circuitous. Though the word of promise and revela- 
tion is the condition of the coming into being, as light is the 
condition of the object seen by a perceiving subject, yet it 
cannot be its object matter though it includes it. Between 
the apprehending instrument in the regenerate soul, and the 
apprehended object, which gives it its fulness and character, 
there can be no divorce without destroying the existence of 
faith, which consists altogether in this relation. No chasm in- 
tervenes here. As the usual power of the eye and the object 
seen constitutes vision. So the energetic power of the facul- 
ty “faith” and the object upon which it puts forth this ener- 
gy, constitute the nature of faith. Yet faith is not a dreamy 
intuition, but a conscious appropriating act. Light which 
sees nothing, perception which perceives nothing are absurdi- 
ties. S@ we may say that faith which embraced nothing 
would be a similar contradiction. Its evidence and certainty 
rest not at all upon aught out of itself. Faith, however para- 
doxical it might seem, is its own foundation. Its basis is its 
own pleroma, its own soul. Faith is the evidence of things 
not seen, by the eye of sense. The Divine word is not this 
evidence, though often claimed to be it. The Christian 
knows the Scriptures to be a revelation from heaven, becnuse 
they testify of him whom he holds by faith. This inner syl- 
logism of the heart, the evidence of experience, is proof 
against every assault upon the Bible and against every ap- 
parent triumph over it. ‘This is our sole security,” says 
Prof. Trench, “to have tasted the good Word, to have known 
the powers of the world to come. And what if Theology 
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may not be able, on the instant, to solve every difficulty, - 
Faith will not, therefore, abandon one jot or tittle of that 
which she holds, for she has it on another and surer tenure, 
she holds it directly from her God. We repeat, that faith is 
simply the form of its own contents, the body of its indwell- 
ing soul, and for this reason its “the evidence of things not 
seen,” the hypostasis of things hoped fgr. It bears its own 
warrant and guaranty in itself. Its evidence is not from 
abroad, but lies altogether in itself. No dynamic influence 
merely gives us the authentication of things not seen; but 
the actual presence of Him, with whom they stand insepara- 
bly combined. ‘The things hoped for” are made available to 
man by way of infallible promise and manifestation, by the 
assurance of Him who cannot lie. Through the confiding 
trust in those, however, the soul rises to Him in whom they 
are “Yea and Amen.” And whilst? the word of God may 
be conceived as the firm pillar and prop of faith, it is 
the incarnate Mediator to whom is joined by way of actual 
supernatural coherence. Faith in a falsehood is no faith and 
cannot from true faith’s necessary characteristic, be conceiv- 
ed of. In like manner is the idea of faith in no real conjunc- 
tion with its object, its objective condition and informing 
soul utterly inconceivable. Just as the notion of the neces- 
sary properties of a natural body, such as extension, figure, 
&e., without the body itself, would be a palpable absurdity. 
The believing, subjecting faculty and the beli@yé@ objective 
reality, are co-relatives, and mutually dependent in the living 
product which we style “saving faith.” Hence, to argue 
against its evidence, as involved in its own nature and insep- 
arable from it, is like arguing against the reliableness and 
credibility of perception. They both have the same direct- 
ness and immediacy, with only the difference that the one 
pertains to nature and the other to the sphere of grace and 
divine realities. . 
Such an idea of faith, alone, is compatible with the proper 
‘utheran doctrine of justification by faith. To have part in 
ae Redeemer’s righteousness and to be saved by his life re- 
uires more than the truth wrought persuasion, that the his- 
orical events in the Savior’s life actually occurred, and were 
pre-ordained by divine compassion for the salvation of the 
world. Credence in the teachings and truths of the Savior, 
is not a full orbed faith, nor strictly speaking, even necessari- 
ly a part of it. To have faith in Christ, is to have fellow- 
Vou. XI, No 42. 31 
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ship with Him, to enjoy his blessed inhabitation as our right- 
eousness, our life, and hope of glory. The imputation of 
the Savior’s righteousness in the act of justification cannot 
be a fiction, an unreality. It must be based upon a matter 
of fact, not, indeed, upon the personal holiness of man, as 
wrought in him by the indwelling Redeemer, but upon a liv- 
ing conjunction of the sinner with the Lord from heaven, 
who was made flesh nd in whose Godman person the sinner 
is complete. (Col. 1; 10.) Will the Divine Judge set over 
to the sinner’s account, for the entire liquidation of his moral 
. delinquencies, what he does not in reality possess? Allow 
that our union with Christ is of a federal or covenental char- 
acter, as we firmly believe it to be, will the Almighty account 
us righteous, and clear of all guilt and condemnation, because 
there is a certain virtue in us, technically termed ‘faith ?” 
Whenever it is forgotten that the sinner 1s pronounced just 
for Christ’s sake, only as he is linked to Him by the capaci- 
ty of faith, its substantiality evaporates, and gratuitous jus- 
tification is at an end. For faith does not justify because it 
is a certain moral habit, property, or state of the mind; but 
because it is the inner instrument by which the Godman is 
brought into the soul.g Its justifying power consists not at 
all in its subjective character, in the moral purity and’ excel- 
lence in which it inheres, but in the supernatural, reciprocal 
relationship, which it establishes between the believing heart 
and Him ghasis the propitiation for our sins. The other no- 
tion is little better than justification by works and human 
merits; and salvation by self-efforts. For the believing 
trust which the christian puts in his Redeemer ; the confident 
reliance with which he casts himself upon the divinely or- 
dained and lovingly offered sacrifice, as the subjective condi- 
tions of the imputation of the Savior’s righteousness, are not 
looked upon, in their moral quality, in consideration of which 
the sinner is forgiven. The verdict of acquital follows upon 
the fact, that the criminal has taken refuge in the Deliverer, 
has entered into fellowship with him, and has included him 
within his soul. 

Of course, this faith, in its nature, thus described, has 
to do with Christ as Divine and human; as the Lord from 
Heaven and the Son of man; in a word, as the true Thean- 
thropos. The other view would be ‘“Nestorianison, that 
damnable heresy, to which the scripture gives no counten- 
ance ina single passage. For the great fact of human re- 
demption stands primarily in the Godman Person, the Logos 
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as made flesh. A separation of this Adorable Person in our 
faith, is fatal to its own being, destroys the foundation of our 
hope, and leaves us hopelessly in our sin. The Gospel pre- 
sents the historical Christ, as he was conceived, born, suffered, 
died, rose again, ascended into heaven to the apprehension of 
faith. It is Jesus Christ, and Him crucified, whom Paul 

reached to Jews and Gentiles, and in all the world. The 
Father bestows the gifts of grace which avail for the raising 
of mankind to heaven, through the mediation of our Lord’s 
humanity, and not otherwise. There is one God, and one 
Mediator between God and man, the man Christ Jesus. 
(1 Tim. 2: 5.) This is the channel through which the divine 
gifts flow forth into the individuals of our race. This is the 
record that God hath given to us eternal life, and this life is 
in his Son. (1 John, 5: 2.) and not only is the manhood of 
Christ the only door through which our prayers find access 
to the throne of the Father, but it is also the gate-way, as is 
explicitely declared, through which the gifts of God pass to 
the creature. “If through the offence of one, many be dead, 
much more the grace of God, and the gift by grace which is 
by one man Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many (Rom. 
5: 15). Christ’s human nature is the great depository of all 
yrace for mankind; so that from its fulness they may all re- 
ceive grace for grace (1: 16). In the man Jesus, is the life 
of the world, because God’s Eternal Son has made his per- 
petual dwelling, and has taken him up into the unity of his 
person. ‘In him dwelleth the fulness of the Godhead bodi- 
ly,” (Col. 2: 9. 

Christ’s humanity is that side of his Person, in his media- 
torial attitude, which looks to the world and Adam’s kind. 
-“This is the new and living way which he has consecrated for 
us, through the veil, that is to say his flesh.” To lay hold 
on Christ by faith, and thus to have him dwell in the heart, 
we must apprehend the body in which the Word, which was 
in the bosom of the Father from eternity, now lives and tab- 
ernacles forevermore. We cannot get the jewel without the 
precious casket—the apple of gold without the network of 
of silver, into whose tissue it is inseparably wrought. The 
latter, the man Jesus, is even the primary to us, upon which 
we are to fix the eye of faith; because the flesh is the veil 
through which we attain unto that, over which it hangs, and 
through which it shows forth its glory, (John 1: 14). The 
eternal life which was the subject of John’s declaration, was 
that which he had heard, seen and looked upon, and his 
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hands had handled. (1 John, 1: 1-3). When Peter arose 
on the day of Pentecost, and lifted up his voice, it was jared 
sus of Nazareth, a man approved of God,” whom he 
claimed for the acceptdnce of faith, (Acts 2: 22. ) “Paul, i in 
his memorable defence before king Agrippa, affirmed, that 
his witnessing to small and great unto that day had "been, 
of the Christ, who should suffer and rise from the dead, 
(Acts 27: 22). He bears about with him in his body 
the dying of the Lord Jesus, (2 Cor. 4: 10.) And so 
throughout the whole New Testament, The Savior himself, 
from the beginning, required faith in his Person, as the Son 
of God and Son of man, as the condition of pardon. (Luke, 5: 
24.) And the first great confession of Peter, upon which the 
Church immovably reposes, was the faith that the Son of 
man is Christ the Son of the living God (Matth. 16: 13-16 ;) 
where the Son of man is the subject, and the Son of God 
the predicate. 

If Christ then dwell in the heart of the believer, it must be 
Christ according to his humanity as well as Divinity, (Eph. 
3:17.) Wherever he is, heés present in the habiliments of 
flesh. It is the mark of Anti-Christ to place Christ out of 
flesh, (1 John, 4: 2.) To believe on the Son in whom is 
eternal life, according to John, 5: 10-13, equal to the hav- 
ing of the Son. Where Christ promises to make abode with 
those who keep his Word, it is the Ego, the Person, who is 
affirmed te make his dwelling in them.® As Christ is our 
Redeemer according to his human and divine nature, and 
as our righteousness dwells in Him as God and man, he, as 
such, is the object of our faith. And this we cannot embrace 
by ascending to heaven, by taking wings, through faith and 
flying far away to where we may find him. We are yet mor- 
tal, bearing about a house of clay; and’ our mental powers 
can, by nature, only think of him, have cogitations about 
him. Hence he comes to us and makes abode with us in the 
tabernacle of faith. 

Any lower view must eventually land in rationalism, incon- 
sistency and thoughtlessness, or cowardice may keep some 
minds at aswinging middle-point ; but there will always be oth- 
ers who will be bold enough to draw the legitimate conclu- 
sions from groundless premises. To avoid such evils, Chris- 
tianity must be viewed as springing into being in the consti- 
tution of faith in the Godman as already defined. For its 
essential nature is not doctrine, precept, law, Church author- 
ity; neither thought nor moral deportment, directed from 
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without. Neither do all these combined constitute Christian- 
ity. It lies imbedded in the personal Being and Life of God 
Incarnate. It is not a smaller or larger quantity of moral 
deportment with which the Christian Religion is primarily . 
concerned, but with the presence or absence of the love and 

eace in God the Father through our Lord Jesus Christ. And 
in the production of faith Christ is formed in the sinner, so 
that he obtains peace with God through Him; a betrothel 
between the soul and the Redeemer takes place, so that the 
believer then lives, yet, not he, but Christ livethin him. For 
Christ holds in his own Person all the idea of human salva- 
tion, and Christian life requires. He does not simply com- 
municate proper thoughts and precepts, and give right in- 
struction ; he does not merely show men the way to heaven. 
But, emphatically, he says: I am the Way, the Truth and 
the Life, no one cometh unto the Father, but by me. (John, 
14: 16.) We are made Christians by partaking of Christ, 
who is the very.sum and substance of our righteousness and 
salvation. 


NOTES. 
1, Page 232.—That Zwingli was as strong a (tee takes (which is 


sometimes disputed) as Calvin himself, Rud. (Ref., Luth. & Un.) has 
shown very conclusively. He acknowledges, however, that passages do 
occur in Zwingli’s works, which indicate doubts, misgivings and vaccila- 
tion, before he gave way in full to the plausibility of this error. So reli- 
able and impartial a critic as Dr. Rud., it will be hard, we fear, to gain- 
say. Besides, his position is established by copious and satisfactroy ex- 
tracts from Zwingli’s own writings. 


2 & 3. Page 236 & 239.—Nam in corde meo iste unus regnat articu- 
lus, scilicet, fides Christi ; ex quo, per quem, et in quem omnes meae diu 
noctuque fluunt et refluunt Theologicae cogitationes. Luth. Praef. in 
Ep. ad Gal. 

4, Page 244.—We hope we will be understood. We have no disposi- 
tion to deny that the Holy ory influences and enlightens the intellect ; 
and thus directs the will. With adults this is always the case, before re- 
generation is effected. But regeneration means something more than 
this, and is effected in the substratum of human consciousness. Dr. 
Wiesinger, we found afterwards, to be of the same opinion, when he says 
(in his Com. on Tit.): We have but to distinguish between the operation 
of the Spirit on the person of the man—on his consciousness and will, 
and his operation on the foundation of life in man—the region of the un- 
consciousness, On which his personal life rests. It is only an influence 
wrought, not through the medium of consciousness, but on the founda- 
tion of life, the nature of man, in contradistinction to his person, that 
original sin can be understood, or the mental resemblance often so un- 
mistakable between parents and children. bd , And can 
we, conceive of a real redemption of the man from the dominion of sin, 
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which dwells in‘him in his flesh—and keeps hig personal will in bondage, 
Rom. 7: 23, otherwise than through an influeuce of his nature, so that a 
really new life power, the power of the spirit of regeneration, opposes 
the law in the members, and destroys the dominion of sin.” 


5. Page 244.—Maurice (Ringd. of Chr., p. 255) remarks: “This, at 
least, is certain as I have had occasion again and again to remark, that 
the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration was held by Luther not in con- 
janction with thatof justification by faith (as he might have held any doc- 
trine whieh belonged to the natural philosophy of his age,) but that he 
grounded the one on the other. Believe on the warrant of your Baptism, 
you are grateful into Christ, claim your position. You have the Spirit, 
you are children of God; do not live as if you belonged to the Devil. 
This was his invariable language, with this he shook the Seven Hills. 


6. Page 246.—Bengel has the following opposite remarks (in his Ger- 
man) to this passage: “Porro ut ad ea, quae sperantur, se habent ea, 
quae non cernantur, sic ad substantiam habet se rerum demonstratio. 
Adeoque fides est substantia, qua futura, quae sperantur, representantur, 
sive ut praesentia sistuntur: eadamque est rerum demonstratio, qua ea, 
quae non cernuntur, sistuntur ut pragmata, res solida. Substantiae 
opponitur id quod abest ; rerum elencho, non ejus scmuium * * Kast 
igitur substantia, rei certae, adeoque etiam rei presentis. Vide represen- 
tantur rés futura.” What Dante says in his Par., Can. XXIV, is in the 
same direction : 


“Faith of things hoped is substance, and the proof 
Of things not seen ; and, herein doth consist 
Methinks its essence—Rightly hast thou deem’d ; 
Was answered ; if thou well discern, why first 
He hath defined it substance, and the proof. 

‘The deep things,’ I replied, ‘which here I scan 
Distinctly, are below from mortal eye 
So hidden, they have in belief alone 
Their being, on which credence, hope sublime 
Is built, and, therefore substance, it intends. 
And was much, as we must needs infer 
From such belief our reasoning, all respect 
To other view excluded; hence of proof 
The intention is derived.’ Forthwith I heard, 
‘If thus, whate’er by learning men attain 
Were understood; the sophist would want room 
To exercise his wit.’” Dante. . 


7. Page 246.—Luther (in the Sermon on the Sacrament of the Bod 
and Blood of Christ) shows, at large, that his view of the nature of fait 
includes the real presence of Christ in the Eucharist. This is of the ut- 
most importance to determine the true character of faith, and of justifica- 

-wtion by faith, in Lutheran theology. Whoever holds his doctrine of faith 
and justification, can have no difficulty in adopting also his teaching of 
the nature of the Lord’s Supper. For Luther remarks, (in tne Sermon 
referred to, pp. 334-335, Ecl. Edi.,) that they (the opponents) do not 
see the wonder, that Christ so dwells in the hearts of individuals that 
each one has the entire Christ, who is given by means of the Divine 
Word. He who can believe this, will have no seruple to believe in the 
presence of the body and blood of Christ in the Holy Supper. The one 
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is as great a mystery as the other. And this is the ground of the opposi- 
tion to the true doctrine of the Eucharist, that the presence of Christ, 
which is mediated by the Word, is not understood. (p. 337.) 


8. Page 250.—We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of transcribing 
the following incomparable passage from Luther’s Commentary on Gal. 
Erl., Ed. p. 91-192: “Justificat ergo fides, quia apprehendet et possi- 
det istum, thesaurum, scilicet Christum, «praesentem. Sed quo modo 
praesens sit, non est cogitabile, quia sunt tenebrae, ut dixi. Ubi ergo 
vera fiducia cordis est, ibi adest Christus in ipsa nebula et fide eaque est 
formalis justitia, propter quam homo justificatur. Summa: sicut sophis- 
tae dicunt caritatem formare et imbuere fidem, sic nos dicimus Christum 
formare et imbuere fidem, vel forman esse fidei. Ergo fide apprehensus 
et in corde habitans Christus est justitia christiana, propter quam Deus 
nos reputat justos et donat vitam aeternam. Ibi certe nullum est opus 
legis, nulla dilectio, sed lonye alia justitia et novus quidanr mundus ex- 
tra et supra legem, Christus enim vel fides non est lex nec opus’ legis. 
De hac re, quam“neque docuerunt neque intellexerant sophistae, infra 
diseemus copiosus.” Again: (p.193.) “Hic observandum est, ista tria, 
fidem, Christum, acceptionem seu reputationem conjugenda esse. Fides 
apprehendit Christum, et habet eum presentem, inclusumque tenet ut 
annulus gemmam, et qui fuerit inventus hac fiducia ‘apprehendi Christi 
in corde, illum reputat Deus justum. Haec ratio est et meritum, quo 
pervenimus ad remissionem peccatorum et justitiam.” 


9. Page 252.—The Formula of Concord, it is true, speaks of a triple 
mode of the Redeemer’s presence to his own on earth, since his ascen- 
sion. The one it terms the comprehensible, the other the heavenly, 
and the third the spiritual or incomprehensible mode. The latter alone 
concerns us here, as being the manner in which he is present in his 
church. By affirming a spiritual presence of the Redeemer to the be- 
liever, the F. of C., does not mean to say, that his Spirit, or still less, 
that his Divine nature only is present, It wishes simply to deny that 
Christ's presence isa natural, local presence, such as belongs to natural 
bodies, inasmuch as his resurerction was the transition of his body from 
a natural condition, to astate of glory and perfect freedom. This is evi- 
dent from the fact that “spiritual” is employed as synonymous with “in- 
comprehensible.” What, however, is principally had in view here, is the 
manner in which the subject realizes the present object, which is not by 
means of the senses, but by the soul, through the Word, as mediated by 
the Holy Spirit; as in the Eucharist, as mediated by the consecrated el- 
ements. It is not the Divine nature alone which is apprehended by faith 
as present in the Word; and the body separated from the Divinity, 
which is received in the Eucharist. The same entire Christ is present 
in both, only in the one case, the mode of receiving him is by faith, in 
the other it is sacramental or oral. Those who find no difficulties in hold- 
ing, that the believer by faith, does really partake of the flesh of Christ ; 
and does not resolve it into mere commemoration, or thinking upon him, 
ought to have no hesitancy in adopting the doctrine of the real presence 
of the Savior’s humanity in, with and under the sacramental elements. 
They both involve the same view of the nature of Christ's glorified body. 
But here lies the stone of stumbling and the rock of offence. Every ar- 
gument against the possibility of the Redeemer’s bodily presence in the 
Sacrament of the altar, is also, by rigid sequence, an argument against 
the possibility of eating Christ's flesh and drinking his blood, by the 
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faith of the believing soul. Ifthe Redeemer’s body must be bound toa 
certain locality in heaven (which itself is not proved to be local,} how is 
the Christian to eat his flesh in any but a Rationalistie sense? And 
where is it said in scripture, that our faith must mount to heaven 
to partake of Christ’s humanity? But the righteousness which is by 
faith speaketh on this wise, Say not in thine heart who shall ascend 
into heaven? (that is to bring Christ down from above:) Or, who 
shall descend into the deep? (that is, to bring up Christ, again from 
the dead.) But what saith it? The word is nigh the, even in’ thy 
mouth, and in thy heart; that is tne word of faith which we preach. 
Rom. 10; 6-9. Hence the opponents of our Church’s Sacramental doc- 
trine generally resolve the eating of the Redeemer’s fiesh, in a genu- 
ine Rationalistic way, into thinking upon an absent Savior, or into 
something else equally unreal. 

Those .who find in a spiritual presence of the Savior’s body a 
“contradiction in terms,” must involve Paul in a like contradiction, 
when he says, “it is raised a spiritual body.” 1 Cor. 15; 44. Beside, 
if they would, at all hazards, fasten the notion of locality and cir- 
cumscription upon the glorified body of the Savior, they must lay 
claim to vastly more knowledge about its nature, in heaven, tnan they 
can possibly possess, unless they have obtained it, like the prophets 
of old, through visions and dreams; for the Bible is silent and phi- 
losophy can give us no light. Natural Philosophy, with which some 
are always at hand, is nvt the philosophy of heaven, grace and love, 
and cannot weigh a feather in determing a question which lies altogeth- 
er beyond its sphere. (See some excellent remarks concerning this sub- 
= by Dr. Burton, as quoted in the Life, &c., of St. Paul, Vol. II, p. 64, 

y Conyb. & Hows.) 


NOTE. 


The foregoing article came to us without a name, and on that account, 
we hesitated to give it aplace in the Review. It is presented to our 
readers, who will take it for what itis worth and give the unknown au- 
thor as much or as little credit as truth requires. Itis evidently the pro- 
duction of a German mind, and is a translation of German thought. It 
treats of a fundamental doctrine, and presents much interesting matter. 
The stand-point of the writer is strictly symbolical, but that does not pre- 


clude him from a hearing in our pages. 
EDITORS. 


_+-_- ~~. 


ARTICLE VI. 


THE RELATIONS OF THE VEGETABLE TO THE ANIMAL 
WORLD; MORE PARTICULARLY CONSIDERED WITH REF- 
ERENCE TO MAN. 


WHEN we propose to ourselves to study the works of the 
Creator whether presented to us, in the world of matter or 
the world of mind, we enter a wide field of investigation. 
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The phenomena ani objects which claim our attention, are 
exceedingly varied, both as to their nature and charact- 
er. The physical forms of inanimate matter; the seerct 
properties and relations to each other of the different sub- 
stances which are studied in that interesting and almost 
magical science, Chemistry ; the mysterious nature of those 
intimately associated agents, Heat, Light, Electricity, and 
Magnetism ; the cloudy sky which sends down upon us rain 
and snow, and the clear, which yield us dew and frost; the 
whirlwind and storm, so dreadful when near, but so beneficial 
when past; the flashing meteor and the brilliant Aurora, so 
frequently impressed upon our vision, but yet so imperfectly 
understood; this well-known but yet unknown earth, which 
contains, in its outer crust, its own history and that of its nu- 
merous races of inhabitants for millions of ages past; the 
moon, our near neighbor, whose shattered and pitted surface 
reflects her silvery light upon us so as to illumine our nights ; 
the Sun, in whose ocean light and heat our earth floats in its 
daily and annual rounds, thus producing days and seasons ; 
our sister planets and their tiny attendants, and the countless 
number of stars which sparkle in the blue vault; the numer- 
ous forms of organized animated being abounding around us, 
with their functions, properties and mutual relations, and the 
mind of man, by whose intellectual and moral powers we are 
elevated in rank next to angels—all these and numerous other 
objects present themselves to our attention and investigation. 

It is not necessary to state that this macrocosm is too great 
for us to grasp by a single effort of the mind, and that its 
various parts cannot all be profoundly understood in our short 
lives. We must come to their study consecutively, or whilst 
we devote our attention prominently to a few, we must, for 
the time being, treat the rest as of minor value, and give 
them a subordinate rank, otherwise, by attempting too much 
ai once, we shall prove to be smatterers in all. And as to 
which of all these subjects which claim our investigation is 
the most important or worthy of our chief study, we know 
that all men are not of the same opinion. Each follows his 
own inclinations and tastes. That which interests him most 
or gives him most pleasure, he presses upon our attention as 
thetmost important, and that which does not interest him or 
which he chances to dislike, he condemns as not worthy the 
time and pains bestowed in its study. The one praises what 
another condemns, and one chooses what another rejects. 
Still all are not alike interesting and important. 


Vou. XI, No. 42. 32 
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It will not, therefore, be expected that an attempt should 
be made to prove that Botany, some of whose most interesting 
relations to the rest of the world are now presented, is the 
most important subject of study that can claim our attention, 
It is not, however, too much to say, that it is highly impor- 
tant, and worthy of much more time and study than it gen- 
erally receives. This, it is hoped, will appear from the fol- 
lowing statements and illustrations. 

The vegetable kingdom may be considered in two points of 
view: (1) in its relations to itself; and (2) in its relations to 
the rest of the world. First, we may inquire into the habits, 
affinities, differences, structure and functions of plants; and 
we may so arrange and classify the species, amounting to 
more than 100,000, and use such terms in naming and de- 
scribing them as shall show their relation to each other, and 
give us a simple and connected view of the whole kingdom. 
This may be denominated systematie or scientific Botany. 
Secondly, we may enquire into the properties and uses of 
the various vegetable species, or their relations to the animal 
kingdom. This might be denominated Economical Botany. 
It is the latter, mainly, that shall at present occupy our at- 
tention. 

The relations of the Vegetable Kingdom to the Animal 
; World, and especially to Man. 

I. It relations to the life and health of animals. 

1. The first thing under this branch of our subject, which 
strikes us, is its importance as a means of life. Animals de- 
rive their food entirely through and from the vegetable world. 
No animal, from the microscopic animalcule throughout the 
whole range of races, up to man, who is the head, derives 
its sustenance directly from the mineral or inanimate world. 
None feeds on air, or gases, or water or dust. None can di- 
gest or assimilate such materials and convert them into nu- 
triment. Animal life, or animal chemistry has no such pow- 
ers as to form, out of inorganic matter alone, the least par- 
ticle of nutriment. All the elements of organic structure 
originate in the vegetable world. A large number of the an- 
imal and insect races subsist entirely upon vegetable matter, 
either by consuming and assimilating the whole plant, or 
some parts, such as the juice, or seed, or fruit; and anofher 
large number subist mainly by feeding upon the graminivora 
or herb-eating animals. The organic elements, derived from 
the vegetable, are first reconstructed or combined so as to 
form the animal tissues and fluids; and these again, in. the 
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carnivora, or flesh-eaters, are but slightly changed to form 
their peculiar organism. he chemical changes, over which 
animal life presides, or to which it gives direction, are of 
a far more complex nature than those controlled by vege- 
table life. They are of afar higher order, and give rise to 
combinations adapted to the performance of the more exalted 
functions of animal existence. But these combinations, so 
complex and so nicely adjusted, are not only incapable, in the 
présent state of things, of being further elevated, but the 
are, on the contrary, proportionately easily eividiel. 
Hence animal matter is far more liable to undergo decompo- 
sition, or to lose its organic structure, and pass into inorganic 
than the vegetable. Whilst decay is — upon the whole 
animate world, it is emphatically so upon the animal. Hence 
organism, which begins with the vegetable, and advances in 
the animal, there perishes and returns to the original state of 
equilibrium that exists in the inorganic world among the sev- 
eral natural forces at play ; and hence it has been beautifully 
said, that “the vegetable is the cradle, and the animal the 
grave, of all organic life.” We consequently see that the ani- 
mal kingdom is dependent, for its very existence and perpet- 
uation, upon the elaboration of food, from the soil and air, 
by the vegetable kingdom. It furnishes us with the means of 
life. 

But it is worthy of remark, that the nutritive properties of 
different plants and parts of plants are most singularly differ- 
ent, when applied to different animal natures. Some ani- 
mals are nourished by one plant, and others by another. 
One lives upon what is poison to another. There is no plant 
so nutritive to one animal species as not to be negl¢cted or 
avoided by another; and there is none so poisonous to one as 
not to be sought or consumed by another. And yet the cor- 
responding parts of all animal structures are chemically and 
essentially the same. 

Before leaving this point, relating to the dependency of 
the animal upon the vegetable kingdom for its existence and 
continuance, it may be proper to notice, yet further, the fact 
that the latter, in its turn, is dependent for its own life and 
vigor upon the decay of both kingdoms. Plants cannot, like 
animals, make use of previously existing vegetable matter, 
retaining its organic structure; it must previously undergo 
decay. -It cannot be worked over, until it has lost its or- 
ganization. It must be in a state of decomposition, such as 
it is no where to be found in healthy plants. The case of 
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parasites forms no real exception to this statement ; they de- 
rive their nourishment, principally, from the atmosphere, 
whilst they fasten themselves upon and often destroy the vi- 
tality of other plants, not by abstracting nutriment, but by 
deranging their functions, and then feeding upon their de- 
eaying materials. The same may be said in regard to ani- 
mal matter. Plants cannot feed upon it as such; there are 
none which feed even upon insects directly. Decompositién 
must previously take place. . 

Manures, either vegetable or animal, do not nourish plants 
directly ; they must first be brought into a soluble state, so as 
to be capable of being carried up with the sap; or they must 
be converted into a gaseous form. It is in the latter form 
that plants principally derive nourishment from manures. The 
ordinary opinion is, that the roots take up the nourishment 
from the soil into which it is deposited for this purpose. But 
this is true only to a limited extent. Manures, indeed, gen- 
erally,loosen the soil and favor the imbibing or retention of the 
moisture which furnishes juices and circulating fluids to the 
piants, and thus they indirectly operate to great advantage. 

ut, whilst mingled with the soil, they are exposed to the 
chemical agency of air and moisture, and are converted into 
gases, andin that form they nourish vegetation. Hence the im- 
portance of having these manures slightly buried in the soil; 
they there easily undergo decomposition, and become the ap- 
pra food of plants. Lime, wood ashes, &c., operate on- 
y subordinately as manures. They do, indeed, "furnish lime 
and potash to the soil, when there is a deficiency of these for 
the purposes of the particular species of vegetation intended 
to be produced; but they operate mainly by aiding the vege- 
table and animal matter in the soil, in undergoing the requi- 
site changes. 

It must be clear that, in order to derive the greatest bene- 
fit from manures, plants should be placed upon the same 
spot or planted in the same soil with them, so that they, may 
at once absorb the gases, which are generated, before * they 
are carried off by diffusion into the air, or by atmospheric 
currents. But it must also be apparent that a large portion 
of these gases will be carried off and absorbed by other 
plants, with which they may come in contact. Hence the 
poorest soil will sustain some vegetation; huge trees grow in 
the clefts of the rocks, ahd immense forests flourish where 
there is but little inthe earth from which they could find 
nourishment. The breezes waft it to them from other more 
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favored localities; and hence every farmer, who manures 
and tills his land well, is a public benefactor, for whilst he 
enriches his own, he also enriches the lands of his neighbors; 
and hence also a poor district of country, if properly culti- 
vated, becomes more productive every year by making con- 
stant drafts upon the common fund. 

2. By these remarks, we are led to notice, in the second 
place, the necessity of the vegetable world to the health of 
animals. It withdraws from the atmosphere those products of 
vital processes in the animal, and of decay in both kingdoms, 
which would prove noxious, yea, destructive to animals. The 
principle of these is carbonic acid. This is constantly thrown 
off from the lungs and skin of animals, being the result of 
the burning off of the waste matter of the system, by the 
oxygen that has been absorbed into tke bleod, and is carried 
by the circulation into every part of the body. It is an 
abundant product of nearly all cases of combustion; by far 
the greater portion of all kinds of fuel being carbon, with 
which the oxygen of the air forms carbonic acid..- It is also 
on abundant product of decomposing animal and vegetable 
matter, and even of growing plants whilst excluded from the 
light. From all these causes vast quantities of carbonic acid 
are thrown into the air, so that the amount would increase 
with fearful rapidity, if there were no counteracting cause. 

Now air, that contains about % of carbonic acid, will extin- 
guish a burning candle. It is generally believed, that where 
a candle will burn, the respiration of a man may be sustained, 
and hence a lighted candle is let down into wells suspected of 
containing carbonic acid, and if the candle will eontinue to 
burn, it is considered safe to descend. But this is extremely haz- 
ardous, for, although insensibility may not be immediately 
produced, yet if but iw or wo of that gas be present, the most 
alarming effects will speedily be produced upon the person 
entering such atmosphere. Continued respiration of air con- 
taining even a much smaller proportion of carbonic acid must 
result in a greater or less derangement of the animal func- 
tions, and thus become productive of disease. The unhealth- 
iness of the atmosphere of a room, not often changed, is not 
solely due to the consumption of its oxygen by being fre- 
quently breathed, but mostly to the products of respiration 
from the lungs and transpiration from the skin of those occu- 
pying the room, or the products of the deeomposition of 
something in the room. ‘The air already contains at an av- 
erage, about ao Of its volume of ‘carbonic acid; this is. 
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breathed without any inconvenience; but when the propor- 
tion is greatly increased, as it often is, especially by-the de- 
cay of a luxuriant vegetation during summer and autumn, 
along stagnant waters, it must produce fever, pestilence and 
death. What is the precise condition of atmosphere, which 
gives violence to Cholera and other epidemic diseases, is not 
precisely known; but it is known that an atmosphere, vitiated - 
by decaying organic matter along stagnant waters, increases 
the violence of cholera.and kindred diseases. If, therefore, 
the processes of decay, combustion and respiration were to go 
on alone, without any counteracting. cause ; if the millions of 
millions of tons of carbon, contained in the beds of fossil coal, 
in the wood of the forests, and the plants which cover the 
earth’s surface, all of which have at one time existed in the 
air, were again returned, the animal kingdom must at once 
cease to exist! 

But growing vegetation withdraws these noxious pro- 
ducts and resupplies the consumed oxygen. Carbonic acid 
is absorbed, in part, by the roots of the plant, by being 
held in solution in the sap, but principally by the leaves 
under the influence of the light of the sun, which decom- 
poses that gas, its carbon being retained and its oxygen 
thrown off. In this way, under the influence of the light 
of the long summer days, if there be a sufficiency of mois- 
ture in the soil to afford a free circulation .of the fluids, 
immense quantities of carbonic acid are withdrawn by the 
vegetable kingdom, and*an equal volume of oxygen given 
off into the air. Under these circumstances, as for exam- 
ple in the month of June, the growth of vegetation is very 
rapid, whilst during July and August for want of sufficient 
moisture it is sjow or nearly arrested. As the days dimin- 
ish in length, and the heat declines in advancing autumn, 
it is entirely arrested. During the early part and middle 
of summer, carbonic acid diminishes and oxygen increases 
rapidly. During winter the reverse takes place; so that 
during summer, and in tropical latitudes, oxygen is slightly in 
excess above its mean, and during winter and in high lati- 
tudes carbonic acid is in excess. We Hence see how close- 
ly dependant the animal and vegetable world are upon 
each other, and how beautifully the latter temoves from 
the air what would prove destructive, and keeps up the 
supply of what is so necessary to the former! 

II. But no less important to man are the Heonomical 
uses of the vegetable Kingdom. 
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1. Its constructive uses may first be noticed. It af- 
fords us most important materials for building, for furni- 
ture, and for the manufacture of implements used in tho 
various arts of life. But upon this branch of the subject 
it is not necessary to enlarge. Every day life will sug- 
gest, to each one, a thousand purposes to which wood is 
applied, and cases in which it is almost indispensable to 
the well being of man. It is sufficient to have merely di- 
rected attention to this important use of the vegetable 
kingdom. 

2. We in the next place mention its uses as fuel. As af- 
fording the means of cooking and preparing food for imme- 
diate use, it is almost indispensible to mankind. Very few 
of the femily of man have accustomed themselves, like the 
inferior of animals, to the use of raw food. Rational man 
has ever found, that itis not only more conducive to health, 
but also more pleasant to the taste to have’the large mass of 
his food changed from its crude condition, by the use of fire 
in some way er other. In his savage, uncultivated state, his 
cooking is most simple, and his food most like that of the ir- 
rational animals with whom he roves the forest. But in his 
civilized and enlightened state, he prepares his food with 
more care and art. It is questionable whether he could exist 
in any other than the savage state, if even in that, if he did 
not cook his food. In all places therefore, in all climates, all 
over the world, fuel is needed for this highly important pur- 

se. 

P But not only is it everywhere indispensable in the prepara- 
tion of food for use; but it contributes largely, in another 
way, to the comfort of man. Wherever winter prevails it is 
highly useful, and to a very considerable extent absolutel 

necessary, for the production of artificial warmth. Muc 

may be dqge to keep up the temperature of the body and 
render us comfortable, by adapting the quality and amount 
of our clothing to the climate or season. But this will be 
meeting our wants only in an imperfect degree. Something 
more is necessary, when we are not engaged in active labor or 
violent exercise. The artificial warmth of fire is grateful, 
during a part of the year, even in low latitudes, but it is ab- 
solutely indispensable not only to comfort but to life during 
the long winters of cold climates. A large portion of the 
earth. would be uninhabitable by man, if he had not this 
means of protecting himself against the extreme rigor of the 
winter. But with this aid, the extratropical latitudes have 
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been rendered, not only a tolerable and pleasant abode to him, 
but the seat of nearly all the ingenuity, and energy, and ac- 
tivity displayed in human society. It is this which has in a 
great measure concentrated so large a portion of the popula- 
tion of the globe upon the temperate zones. 

But this extensive use of the products of the vegetable 
kingdom, as well as, in too many instances, criminal waste 
have produced a scarcity of fuel and of comfortable living, 
where the population has become dense. The waste, and con- 
sumption for fuel and constructive purposes are much great- 
er than the reproduction by growth from year to year, so that 
those countries, which have sustained a dense population for 
many generations, have thousands of years ago, been stripped 
of the greater portion of their forests, and timber has become 
scarce and dear. In many parts of Asia, the poorer portion 
of the inhabitants are compelled to resort to the use of dried 
cow-manure for fael with which to cook their food and to 
furnish heat for other necessary purposes. And in western 
Asia the stable is frequently resorted to, in cold weather, for 
the purpose of securing the comfort of an atmésphere partially 
warmed by the animal heat of the cattle. It is there that 
many spend their leisure hours during the day, and there they 
sleep at night. 

3. Again, we see the importance of the vegetable world to 
men in the reduction of the metals from their ores, in their 
conversion into the desired forms, and in the generation of 
steam as a motive power. The metals are seldom found ina 
pure state in nature. Their impunities must be removed be- 
fore they can be applied to any useful purposes; and this can- 
not be done without the aid of intense heat. This is especi- 
ally true of Iron, the most useful of the whole class. A high 
temperature is required in extracting it from its ores, as al- 
so in its manufacture into the numerous useful grticles, al- 
most indispensable to civilized society, and the various depart- 
ments of mechanical industry. J 

In those countries, where fuel is scarce, where, centuries 
ago, the forests had already disappeared, the richest orebeds 
‘of lead, copper and iron lie unavailable. This is especially 
true of the ores of iron, the conversion of which into its me- 
tallic state and its manufacture into various useful forms, may 
be regarded as a fair criterion by which to measure the pro- 
ductive industry, activity and wealth of a people. This met- 
al, extensively wrought and applied, gives an iron energy to 
a people, and, to a very great extent, influences their habits, 
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comforts and even political institutions ; whilst the working 
of gold and silver mines, not only destroys industry and 
profitable labor, but demoralizes the community, and most un- 
unfavorably influences their political institutions. 

In those countries in which exists a deficiency of fuel, man- 
factures of all kinds are conducted ona most diminutive scale 
and in a most tedious manner. It is mostly conducted upon 
the slow and toilsome plan of individual manipulation. Such 
are generally the manufactures of the East; of the once in- 
telligent and refined East. Hence the expensiveness of their 
manufactured articles, their consumption mostly by the rich, 
and the few comforts accessible to the poor ! But vastly dif. 
ferent is the state of the world since the introduction of the 
products of the steam propelled manufactories of the West! 

Much of the superiority of one people over another, in the 
abundance and cheapness of the products of labor, may un- 
doubtedly be due to the form of their government and civil 
institutions.. But even these are materially influenced by the 
external circumstances of the people. The English govern- 
ment, for example, owes the elevated position it occupies, in 
a great measure, to the physical condition and circumstances 
of the inhabitants of the British Isles. If a people have not 
the means of, profitable industry, they will be indolent and 
unthrifty, and be ready to submit to the yoke of oppression 
without much resistance ; but when they have a proper stim- 
ulus to effort, they become active and energetic, and secure 
to themselves such political institutions as are favorable to 
freedom of thought and action. The four hundred and fifty 
millions of China live; but how do they live? They are in- 
genious, but what do they produce? They have not the 
means of carrying on their arts and manufactures on an exten- 
sive and productive scale, and consequently they lack the 
great stimulus which makes men what they should be politi- 
cally, and which impels them forward in intellectual and 
physical improvement. * The whole woyld would be reduced 
to the same condition as fast as a sufficiency of fuel, which 
is the most necessary of all means’ of comfort and _ skill- 
ful labor, would fail. But it is the discovery of the pro- 
pulsive power of steam, and of an abundance of fuel, buried 
in the bosom of the earth long before man was created, suffi- 
cient to generate and apply it to useful purposes, which has 
stimulated labor, and revolutionized, not only’ the industrial, 
but the domestic habits of one half of the nations of the 
Earth, and commenced to shape in a new and common mould 
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the forms of government and modes of thought. We need 
but allude, by way of illustration, to the cheapness of almost 
all manufactured articles of clothing which are now within 
the reach or means of the poorest ; and to the exceedingly 
low rates at which books are printed, and paper and other 
materials of education are furnished, by which the means of 
intellectual developement and rational enjoyment, as well as 
of active, intelligent thought are brought to every man’s door. 

Until comparatively a recent period mineral coal was not 
used, except in very limited quantities. In many places it 
was not known to exist*where it is now found in abundance ; 
and in most of cases where it was known, the mode of its use 
was unknown. But now it is the great hope of the manufac- 
turing interest for the present and.future generations, and 
the great storehouse from which we and those to come after 
us may make drafts to prevent a deficiency in fuel. Without 
it the forests.over the whole globe would soon disappear, and 
the immense masses of mineral wealth, now contained in the 
bosom of the Earth, remain untouched. 

By a very remarkable law, it has happened that nearly all 
the coal beds, which are of great extent and value, are found 
distributed, with a tolerable impartiality, over the Temperate 
Zones. Very little coal is found in the Torrid Zone, where it 
is not much needed for domestic uses ; and where it could not 
be of great value for manufacturing purposes, because the 
climate is adverse to the existence there of an energetic peo- 
ple; and but little is to be found in the Frigid Zone, where, 
although useful for domestic purposes, the climate will not 
admit of productive labor. The beds of mineral coal are 
then placed just where it is most needed as fuel, where the 
great mass of the world’s population has ever been found, and 
where industrial operations have always been conducted with 
the greatest energy. This is remarkable, whatever theory we 
may adopt, as to the origin of coal. It is just where it ought 
to be. 

Extensive and valuable beds of this mineral are, for ex- 
ample, found in the temperate portions of North and South 
America, and also in Europe, where its use has already giv- 
en an immense energy to human labor and ingenuity. In 
Africa it is not as yet known to exist in any considerable 
quantities. Valuable beds have been discovered on the Zam- 
besi river, by Dr. Livingstone. In Asia‘it is to be met with, 
and it has, to some extent, been in use in some parts of China 
as ordinary fuel for many years. And when it shall there 
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have been rightly explored, and put to use in the gen- 
eration of steam, and in the varioug kinds of manufacture, it 
will once more awake the inhabitars of Asia from their long 
deep sleep of inactivity, and prove that they too are capable 
of displaying an energy like that of the Western nations. It 
will put a new face upon that long blighted garden spot of the 
world. Steamboats even already plow many of its important 
rivers ; and we may perhaps yet live to see the day, when 
China, and Burmah, and Hindoostan, and Persia, shall be 
threaded, in various directions, by railroads and lines of tele- 
graph, and the steam car shall be seen flying to and fro all 
over the continent, and its teaming population shall be happy 
in the enjoyment of the abundant fruits of their new activity 
and industry. That theday is not far distant when this shall 
be realized, we are assured by the recent introduction of rail- 
roads and the electric telegraph into Hindoostan, by the ener- 
gy of the British government, and by the fact that ships are 
soon to be transported by rail across the land of the Pharaohs 
from the Mediterranean to the Dead Sea. 

4. But the question may be asked, What connection have 
these statements with the subject now before us? What has all 
this to do with the vegetable world? Have our present beds 
of mineral coal ever existed in the form of trees and shrubs 
and plants, and if so, how have they been converted into their 
present form? Upon this subject, several theories have been 
proposed. Each of which has been embraced by not a few. 

a) The first is that which has been embraced in advance of 
sufficient investigation into the natural history of the Earth ; 
and of course, in advance of sufficient information to justify a 
safe conclusion. It is a theory founded upon early impres- 
sions and opinions. When, in our youth, we are taught that 
God created the world and all things therein contained, our 
first belief is that he made the Earth just as it now is, and if 
we had not already seen,animals and plants grow up, die and 
undergo decay, we would also be ready to believe that they 
too were all made in the beginning, just as they are found now 
to exist around us. But as, within the narrow compass of our 
observation, we see no considerable changes taking place in 
the Earth’s crust, we come to the conclusion that it remains 
yet precisely as it was originally formed. Hence we are 
ready to embrace the, theory which asserts, that the coal beds 
were originally created as such, and placed by the hands of 
the Creator in their present situations, and that the present 
oceans and continents, the rivers and hills and mountains 
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have always been substantially what we now find them to be. 
But a little further obsgvation shows us the absurdity of 
such a conclusion. The superior rocks, alinost without ex- 
ception, afford indubitable evidence, in the fragments of other 
lower rocks which they contain, that they were formed sub- 
sequently to the latter; and in the remains of animals and 
plants which are imbedded in them, that they were formed 
after the growth of organized beings. Unless, therefore, we 
adopt the unreasonable opinion, that God at first formed, 
with the rocks in which they are found, these apparently wat- 
er-worn pebbles and fragments, identical in appearance and 
composition with ether recks lying deep beneath them, and al- 
so the dead forms of organic existences, we must come to the 
conclusion that the strata of rocks which compose the outer 
crust of the Earth, and which in their aggregate thickness 
amount te about 8 to 12 miles, were formed successively—the 
lower first and the rest in,regular order. There was, there- 
fore, a period in this order of succession in which the coal 
beds were in a process of formation. The theory of their 
original creation, or of their being originally placed in their 
present position, consequently falls to the ground. 

6) The second theory maintains that the coal beds had a 
mineral origin, similar in some respects to that of the rocky 
beds. Fuchs, a German writer of some standing, maintains 
that, at a particular stage of the process of rock formation, 
the carbonic acid, which then existed in incomparably great- 
er quantities in the atmosphere than at present, was rapidly 
decomposed by the attraction for oxygen of hyposy|phurous 
acid then existing in hyposulphite of lime, by which the one 
was converted into sulphuric acid, and the other into Gyp- 
sum ; and that the liberated carbon, being deposited in im- 
mense quantities, formed the coal beds! ‘To this it may be 
replied that hyphosulphurous acid does not exist in nature 
either free or combined, but that it is formed artificially by 
the chemist, only under favorable circumstances, by causing 
sulphuric acid to combine with an additional portion of sul- 
phur and thus relatively reducing its oxygen. The existence, 
in nature, of such a body as hyposulphurous acid is purely 
hypothetical, and the theory which it supports highly im- 
probable. It is not favored by a single natural process. 

ce) The,theory, which is perfectly consistent with the facts, 
and the processes of the present world is, that mineral coal 
is of vegetable origin. It supposes that vegetable matter, 
imbedded in large masses and gradually deprived of a 
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portion of its more volatile parts by the natural heat of the 
earth, its carbon remaining, constitutes the coal beds as we 
find them. 

1. The great number and variety of vegetable impressions, 
such as leaves of ferns, of reed-like plants, and of flattened 
stems of trees, such as Lepidodendra and Sigyillaria, found 
in the slates and other was forming the roof, and of their 
roots in the rocks forming the floor of the coal beds, afford a 
very strong presumption that the coal itself er have result- 
ed from vast masses of vegetable matter accumulated and cov- 
ered over with clay and sand, which, afterwards being solidi- 
fied, became the imbedding rocks. Where stems and leaves 
projected out into the imbedding rock they would generally 
leave distinct impressions or casts of themselves, but in the 
mass they would beso compressed together as to present to 
the eye no trace of their original structure. 

2. But coal does actually arise from imbeded vegetable 
matter. Lignite and brown coal, which yet retain the vege- 
table structure, have evidently been formed form peat or oth- 
er vegetable matter imbedded for a Jong while, undergoing 
certain chemical changes, whereby bitumen is produced or 
carbonic acid and olefiant gas are liberated. Dr. Jackson, 
in making a geological survey of the State of Maine, found, 
in a bog, some peat under favorable circumstances actually 
converted into bituminous coal. The latter species of coal, 
has, moreover, in numerous instances, been converted into 
Anthracite by being cut through by a dyke of igneous rocks. 
Thus all the varieties of coal may arise Sie brown coal, and 
this from peat and other vegetable matter long imbedded. 
This constitutes the second argument for the vegetable ori- 
gin of all coal. It is not a hypothesis which has no facts, or 
natural process now going on to sustain it. . 

The weight of argument in favor of this theory increases 
just as we enter into particulars. 

a) When we examine a vertical section of a peat bog, we 
find its floor to consist of a species of clay, called fire-clay, 
composed in a great measure of the silicious shields or cast 
off coverings of myriads of infusorial animalculae that had 
nce swarmed in its waters. Next above, we find mosses, 
ferns, and in warm climates reed-like plants growing abun- 
dantly. “As their lower parts lose their vitality, the upper 
continuing to grow, or as the older stems die and the leaves 
fall upon the surface, a partial decomposition of this material 
yields a new soil on which future generations may flourish. 
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The decomposition, if the bog do not occasionally become 
dry, will not be carried so far as to be attended by a total 
destruction of the peculiar organic structure of the various 
species of plants. And surmounting the whole we always 
find the growing inhabitants, with their succulent stems and 
luxuriant foliage. This process, being continued for many 
years, the accumulation of vegetable matter may become 40 
to 50 feet thick. If now by some means the bog be covered 
over suddenly by fine sand or mud, the result would be a 
vast mass of nearly pure vegetable material, at last becoming 
compressed into the thickness of several feet, with numerous 
roots, which the antiseptic nature of the waters prevented 
from decaying, still fixed in the clay bottom, and with most 
beautifully preserved casts of leaves and compressed stems 
in the overlying sand and mud, now hardened into rock. If, 
further, the bog were again to be renewed frequently in the 
same spot, and to undergo nearly the same order of changes, 
we should find the material for many alternating beds of pure 
coal and their interstrgtified rocks. Or if we suppose that, 
from some cause, a great freshet, in a stream flowing from a 
sandy or mountainous fegion, were to bring down to a peat 
bog, situated at its mouth or the lower part of its course, 
coarse sand and perhaps a few trees, the former would be con- 
solidated into coarse sand stone or conglomerate, and the lat- 
ter be found standing erect, with their roots and stumps sunk- 
en by the force of gravity to a considerable depth into the 
peaty matter and their trunks extending into the sand stone 
above. 

Now this is a precise picture of the materials and their re- 
lative position in the series of coal beds. The fire-clay con- 
taining numerous Stigmaria, which are the roots of the large 

- coal plant, Siggillaria, immediately underlies the coal, whilst 
the overlying slates and sand stones contain the innumera- 
ble leaves and stems of the plants themselves, or the most 
accurate casts of the same. And it may be well, in order to 
to make this part of our argument complete, to state, that if 
the materials out of which coal was formed, had been carried 
some distance by water currents, sand and clay would be 
very much intermixed with the coal, and the leaves, stems 
and roots would be found much water-worn, and mingled in 
a confused mass. But as this is not the case, the vegetable 
matter must have been imbedded just where it grew, and con- 
sequently could not have been drifted together from a dis- 
tance. 
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6) Accumulations of peat “are not formed in tropical cli- 
mates.”” says Prof. Hitchcock, (Geol. p. 62) “on account of 
the too rapid decomposition of the original matter.” “Hence 
heat is limited chiefly to the colder parts of the globe” (ibid. 
p- 284.). This may suffice as a general reason why coal is so 
seldom found in tropical climates. But the assertion requires 
some limitation. Whilst it is true, that vegetable matter, 
when exposed to frequent changes from wet to dry, rapidly 
undergoes decomposition if also under the influence of a warm 
temperature, it is not so when the organic matter is kept con- 
stantly covered with water. This is especially the fact in re- 
gard to vegetable matter. If, therefore, the climate be uni- 
formly moist, even though it should be hot; if the supply of 
water to the peat bog should be equal to the loss by evapora- 
tion and drainage, the roots, fibres and stems immersed in the 
antiseptic waters would, to a considerable extent, resist the 
process of decomposition, and the organic matter would thus 
continue toincrease. The climate, during the geological period 
of the coal measures, may consequently have been even ultra- 
tropical and yet peat have accumulated, if at the same time a 
greater amount relatively of moisture cohstantly existed in the 
atmosphere, and the bogs were found at the mouths of rivers, 
or in the near vicinity of large bodies of water. Such a bog 
of large extent is now to be found at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, in the comparatively warm climate of Southern Louisi- 
ana, the supply of water being furnished by the numerous 
and constant leakages in the banks of the river. 

ce) Nor should we, in this connection omit to call to mind 
the large areas which the actually existing peat bogs are 
found to occupy, and the vast amount of vegetable matter 
that is contained in them. ‘In Ireland, the peat bogs are 
said to occupy one tenth of the surface, and one of them, on 
the Shannon, is 50 miles long, and two or three broad. In 
Massachusetts, exclusive of the four western counties, the 
amount of peat has been estimated at not less than 120 mil- 
lions of cords ; and this probably falls far short of the ac- 
tual amount.” (Hitch. Geo. p. 282). But the peat contained 
in these two localities, niust form but a minute portion of the 
whole amount to be found on the surface of the earth. And 
in addition to this, we must take into account the probable 
fact that, as the surface of our planet is, at present, better 
adapted to produce a vegetation suited to man and his cotem- 
porary inhabitants, it is greatly reduced in its powers of 
producing the peculiar flora of thé Coal Period. 
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3. But a third and incontrovertible argument for the veg- 
etable origin of mineraltoal is to be found, not only in the 
fact, that vegetable matter and bituminous coal are chemical- 
ly almost the same, that the former is therefore, eminently 
adapted to produce the latter, and also, that in some well 
known instances it has actually resulted in its production, but 
in the fact, that the microscope shows it to consist of the al- 
tered stems, leaves, flowers and fruits of plants, which, to- 
gether with a variable quantity of mineral matter mechani- 
cally contained in it, and forming the ashes after being burn- 
ed, constitute its entire mass. If a piece of even the most 
compact Anthracite be polished very thin and subjected to 
examination with a microscope of considerable power, it will 
be found to consist almost entirely of vegetable matter, in 
which the woody structure, the bark or epidermis, the cellu- 
lar and vascular tissues ; and even the seeds with their deli- 
cate coverings can yet be discovered. The natural orders, 
and even genera’of plants, which have formed such a mass 
of coal can be recognized. Those who have studied botany 
can easily see how this may be done. 

The whole vegetableeworld may be divided into three great 
classes, viz: Endogens, Oxogens and Cryptogams. The 
first, for example, embraces the grasses, maize, wheat, rye, 
canes orreeds, and such like, and has no pith or distincts lay- 
ers of wood. All is alike within, consisting of innumerable 
elongated polygonal cells, intermixed with long hard fibres, 
the outer covering being more or less smooth and flinty. The 
characteristics of the exogens which embrace most of herbs 
and plants, and trees, need not be enumerated to show how 
they are distinguished from the former, or from the Crypto- 
gams. It is sufficient to state that each class is distinguished 
from the other two by strong marks in regard to their struc- 
ture, mode of growth, &c., and that each genus even is thus 
distinguish from every other. We can easily, for example, 
distinguish pine from hickory wood; and when by pressure, 
cutting, or rubbing the specimens one so torn and broken as 
not to be distinguishable by the naked eye, they can still be 
recognized with great ease when magnified under the micro- 
scope; and they do not lose their distinctive features when 
changed into coal; nor even into ashes. The very ashes 
still exhibit the peculiarities of the vegetable structure ! 

But however conclusive these arguments may be in fact, 
the theory is not, in many cases, received without much hesi- 
tation and opposition. It ‘is not only contrary te early im- 
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pressions and preconceived notions, but at first view, almost 
seems to be contrary to a rational philosophy; and hence 
fierce opposers have risen up against it, not merely from 
among the ignorant, but also from the ranks of those who are 
well informed. The vast scale upon which the coal beds are 
formed ; the large extent of territory which they occupy, 
being in the United States alone about 150,000 to 200,000 
square miles; the number of these beds being from 10 to 20 
or insome cases 30 ; and their aggregate thickness, each vary- 
ing from a few inches up to 20, and even in some instances, 
to upwards of 100 feet; these form the great objections to 
the reception of the theory which ascribes to them a vegetable 
origin. What an incredible amount of vegetable matter 
would it not have required to constitute such immense depos- 
its of coal! What immeasurable periods of time must have 
run their rounds to give room to the production of this im- 
mense amount of vegetable matter, and the formation of the 
alternating strata of rock and coal. 

But these objections, if admitted, must apply with equal 
force to the formation of many rocky strata, some of which 
are remote from each other in the order of their succession, 
abounding in and almost entirely composed of the remains of 
myriads of once living animal forms. Strata of rocks of 
many feet in thickness constituting mountain masses are com- 
posed almost entirely of shells, and some, varying from one 
to 20 feet in thickness, are made up of the silicious, calcare- 
ous and ferruginous coverings of animalcules, so small that 
50,000,000 might be contained in the space of a cubic inch. 
This rock underlies the city of Richmond in Virginia, and 
reduced to the state of fine sand, it constitutes the moving 
mass of the Simoon of the desert! The chalk beds are com- 
posed of the broken fragments of shells, some pf which are 
microscopic, and yet retain within them the dried bodies of 
their tiny inhabitants! A large portion of the crust of the 
globe is, indeed, made up of the remains of its former inhabi- 
tants. Seeing and examining here is demonstration. The 
difficulty is only one of time. But what is time? Our lives 
are but a moment, and the history of the race of man upon 
Earth is but a day in the great history of the events which 
have transpired upon the soil on which we live. If there was 
time enough for these small animals to be propagated in suffi- 
cient numbers to form such vast masses of rock, the same time, 
or less, was sufficient to produce a sufficient vegetation to form 
all the mineral coal. 
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There is, however, every reason to believe, that, at the 
period, at which the coal measures were formed, vegetation 
was vastly more luxuriant than at present. This may have 
been favored (1st) by a warmer climate and greater moisture, 
and (2d) by the existence of a much larger supply of carbonic 
acid in the atmosphere than we now have. 

1. That the climate was warmer when the coal deposits 
were formed than at present, is certain from the fact that the 
vegetation which composes those deposits is almost wholly 
made up of such as flourishes in tropical latitudes; for but a 
slight acquaintance with botany will satisfy any one that 
every region, and especially every climate or shade of cli- 
mate, has its own peculiar vegetation. The coal flora, more- 
over, was not only tropical, but remarkable as to size and 
quantity, showing a state of atmosphere and temperature 
highly favorable to a rapid and luxuriant vegetation. None 
such now exists anywhere; the nearest approach to what it 
must have been is to be found on tropical islands, or where 
the heat and moisture during the whole year are great and 
almost invariable. 

Again, that the climate of the Earth was considerably 
warmer at the formation of the coal deposits is highly proba- 
ble, from the well ascertained fact, that the earth is a cooling 
body. When the forming crust was yet thin, the heat evolv- 
ed from within was very great, and, together with what was 
received from the Sun, must have rendered the climate all 
over its surface uniformly hot—too hot, indeed, to be favor- 
able to the growth of many species of plants; but when the 
crust had further cooled, the milder, but yet warm climate 
must, at least in the temperate zone, have favored the rapid 
growth of a large and abundant vegetation. This was the 
period of the coal measures. But as the crust has still farth- 
er cooled and the climate is now equally adapted to sustain 
animal as well as vegetable life, coal is formed only in small 
quantities, in the peat bog, for example, or perhaps at the 
mouths of rivers, where immense quantities of drift wood are 
imbedded, and converted, first into lignite, and then into an 
impure bituminous coal. 

2. That the climate, during the coal period, was much 
mor€ moist than it is at present, is more than probable. 

1) Geology furnishes the most satisfactory evidence, that 
the proportion of dry land to water has, during every suc- 
cessive change that the surface of the earth has undergone, 
been continually increasing. Dut, for the same temperature, 
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the quantity of vapor that will be elevated into the atmos- 
phere will depend upon the extent of water surface, or the 
facility with which moisture may be furnished. With a high 
temperature, therefore, and a larger proportion of ocean sur- 
face, the quantity of vapor that would actually exist in the 
atmosphere would be proportionably great. 

2) Meteorology teaches us that vapor is precipitated or 
withdrawn from the atmosphere principally through the agen- 
cy of elevated and undulating land. The vapors are carried 
by the currents of air against the sides of hills, niountains, 
and rising ground, deflected upwards, and by suffering a re- 
duction of temperature condensed into cloud‘ and rain. 
With a smaller surface of land, therefore, the precipitation 
would be less active, and the vapors, existing in the atmos- 
phere, would be more permanent. If, moreover, the atmos- 
phere were once charged with vapor, and only a slight cause 
of precipitation existed, there would be but little demand for 
the formation of fresh portions of vapor, or in other words, 
evaporation would then go on slowly. Under these condi- 
tions it is easy to see that, when the coal flora flourished, a 
climate most favorable to a luxuriant vegetation existed. 
The evaporation was not so rapid, except perhaps in the vi- 
cinity of a large body of land, or in the torrid zone, as to 
interfere with the uniform growth of the vegetation then pe- 
culiar to peat bogs. 

3. But it was stated, that the production of so much veg- 
table matter, as is found compressed in the coal beds, may 
have been favored by the existence of a far larger proportion 
of carbonic acid in the air than is found at present. That 
vegetation grows more luxuriantly when a plentiful supply of 
carbonic acid is afforded it, is proved by the almost magical 
influence produced by vegetable and animal manures, which, 
in a decomposing state, furnish it with its appropriate food. 
When this is afforded abundantly, and conjoined with the 
proper temperature, quantity of light and moisture, every | 
one knows that plants and trees grow witha wonderful rapid- 
ity. If, therefore, there was, at the period alluded to, an a- 
bundant quanity of carbonic acid in the air, this circumstance, 
conjoined with the higher temperature and moister air, must 
have covered the ezrth every where with a dense and luxuri- 
ant vegetation, which in process of time was sufficient to afford 
all the carbon now contained in the coal. Thus would the 
vegetable world withdraw from the air that which is found to 
be so injurious to animal life, and deposit it in a solid form 
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beneath the surface of the soil; and thus was the atmosphere 
purified’ and prepared for the healthful existence of the myri- 
ads of the animal world, and that which was poison to him 
in the air, was hid and kept in store for man in the earth’s 
crust, to supply him with the means of comfort, and profita- 
ble industry, at a period when but a scanty or insuflicient 
supply would be derived from the vegetable kingdom greatly 
reduced in its powers. That such was the case, is highly 
probable; and it shows in a striking manner the provident 
wisdom aad care of Him, “who seeth the end from the begin- 
ning.” 

lt would, therefore, seem that the Creator, has, in the 
coal beds, made a kind provision for the future wants of man. 
They are not in the earth without design; they were inten- 
ded to constitute a great fund of fuel for the future teeming 
millions of men. As the intercourse between nations is be- 
coming more easy and frequent; as, through the influencé of 
christianity, friendships are more lasting, and the interest of 
the whole becomes the interest of each; and as war, that 
great waster of life, of treasure and of the means of life and 
comfort, is likely soon to be looked upon as an evil of so great 
a magnitude as no more to be resorted to, population must 
increase immensely, and the demand for fuel as a means of 
comfort, and of carrying on the vast industrial operations 
then necessary, become greater in a far higher proportion. 
The earth deprived of its forests, teeming with a mighty pop- 
ulation, and every spot occupied economically, men could not 
live without this benevolent provision. 

We must therefore look at all the previous steps of the 
history of our globe, not as isolated, but as prospective events 
—as steps subordinate to the accomplishment of aigreat pur- 
pose. At present we sec an adaptation of all its parts to 
the wants and uses of the whole. And so with the antece- 
dent; they must have had reference to the subsequent events, 
and all been designed to promote the welfare of man, “the 
Lord of Creation.” 
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ARTICLE VII. 


BACCALAUREATE ADDRESS. 
No. IX. 7 
Baccalaureate address, delivered at the Commencement, Sept. 1843. 
The class consisted of the following members: Daniel H. Bittle, David 
A. Buehler, John E. Graeff, Wm. H. Harrison, Charles Horner, Lloyd 
Knight, Wm. A. Kopp, Wm. M. Paxton, John Reidenour, John Rugan, 
Alfred H. Smith. 


Youna GENTLEMEN:—You are now invested with the 
highest Academic honor conferred by our literary institutions 
on their approved sons, at the’termination of the course of 
study which they prescribe. It is to you a day of rejoicing. 
You have longed for it, and it has come, and you are now in 
the way of enjoying whatever advantages it can afford. Time 
must show what bearing it will have on your happiness, and 
teach you whether you have underrated or overrated its ad- 
vantages. We, your instructors, are prepared to desire for 
you, every blessing in your future career, and to cherish the 
hope that a life of usefulnes and virtue will be followed by 
an immortality of bliss. Access is afforded you in a pre-em- 
inent degree to whatever is good, and under God, it will de- 
pend upon you to determine whether shame and sorrow, and 
endless death shall be dealt out to you, or honor, happiness 
and everlasting life. Those who have gone before you in 
scenes, such as we have witnessed this day, under the auspi- 
ces of Pennsylvania College, have received our counsel before 
the final separation, and you are entitled to the same. We 
utter it with entire cordiality, and: pray that it may dwell in 
your hearts and to life’s remotest hour, exert a salutary in- 
fluence upon you. You have enjoyed, young gentlemen, 
considerable facilities for the acquisition of intellectnal and 
moral treasures. In making this statement, 1 donot design 
either to laud myself or my colleagues, but merely to aver, 
that independently of the aid furnished you by us, you have 
had a long tract of time, and the productions of the learned 
and the good, to employ in the accomplishment of your minds, 
and the culture of your hearts. To you have sages of an- 
cient and modern times spoken! You have been permitted 
to listen to the wisdom of men, and to hear and te read the _ 
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lively oracles of God. It has been your favored lot, to live 
amongst displays of the grace of God, and to witness the re- 
generating efficacy of the Gospel in the conversion of men. 
These were great privileges, afforded you by the munificence 
of your Creator, for all and each of which you will render 
an account at his bar. Whether in the future, the unknown 
“future, you will be met with similar displays of grace, who 
can tell? For aught that we know, the hour of mercy may 
for you be nearly-exhausted, and your account may now be 
about to be made up before the Omniscient Judge. But we 
pass away from such contemplations to the consideration of 
things that pertain to you as living moving actors on the 
theatre of life. You have been favored with the means of 
education and I would not intimate that they have not been 
improved—improved they must have been, or you would not 
have been admitted on this interesting occasion, to the re- 
respected fraternity of Bachelor of Arts: You have disci- 
plined minds, you have knowledge, drawn from different 
sources. You have tasted the literature of ancient and mod- 
ern times—you have studied the science of number and quan- 
tity, have looked into the characteristics and constitution of 
things, you have investigated the laws of the material uni- 
verse, you have studied the anatomy, physiology and psychol- 
ogy of man, you have looked through nature up to nature’s 
God, you have mastered the apologetics of our holy religion, 
and have been taught the pure and sublime ethics of the son 
of God. Itismuch! There must be—there is—lightin you. 
lappy will you be, if you understand your obligations and ful- 
fil them! It was said by a teacher than whom there never 
was a greater, and who, indeed, stands very far in advance of 
all—if the light that is in you be darkness, how great will be 
that darkness—words which you may consider with profit, 
and which, with an intepretation, not deviating from its spir- 
it, but restricted for our particular purpose at present, we 
will employ to guide your meditations. 

You may permit the light that is in you to become dark- 
ness for want of aliment. Ido not know that you can entire- 
ly lose what you have gained. The treasures of learning are 
not so much within the reach of desolating energies as other 
treasures, but by neglect of the proper appliances, your minds 
may lose their tension, and the accumulations of years may 
dwindle away. Would it not be wrong, criminal, would it not 
be infidelity to the noblest trust, to relinquish the vantage 
’ ground that you have obtained? If by the neglect of reading, 
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study, thinking, we allow our minds to become enervated and 
impoverished, the contrast between what we might have been, 
and what we ought to have been, and what we are, must be 
deeply humiliating. It will be the placing of an extin- 
guisher upon a light which should have burned brightly and 
thrown itsrays fararound. Take the adVice of a distinguish- 
ed teacher in our own country on this point. “Go, then, says 
he, and emulous to excel in whatever is splendid, magnani- 
mous and great, with Newton span the heavens and num- 
ber and measure the orbs which decorate them, with 
Locke analyze the human mind, with Boyle examine the 
regions of organic nature. In one word, go, and with the 
great and wise and good of all nations and all ages, ponder 
the mysteries of Infinite Wisdom, and trace the everlasting in 
his word, and in his works. A wide and unbounded pros- 
pect spreads directly before you, in every point ef which 
Divinity shines conspicuous, and on which ever side you turn 
your enraptured eyes, surrounded with uncreated majesty, 
and seen in the light of his own glory, God appears. Ile 
leads the way before you, and sheds radiance on his path, 
that you may follow him.” We cannot too earnestly insist 
upon the importance of your considering yourselves devot- 
ed to the work of increasing your knowledge —not for 
the purpose of self-aggrandizement, but of rendering you 
effective instruments in the hands of God for the advance- 
ment of his ylory. Let not the reproach fall upon you—let 
not the finger of scorn be pointed at you, as men unworthy 
the name, in whose hands was placed a blazing torch, which 
they were commissioned to carry to direct their steps, and 
the steps of others, but which they permitted to go out, and 
thus become involved in darkness that might be felt. 

The light, that is in you, may become darkness by being 
diverted from its proper end. Whatever man has, and what- 
ever he can control, is appropriately applied to the advance- 
ment of his own happiness and that of his kind. Perhaps 
it may be asserted that the impulses of our constitution are 
so unequivocal that we are not very likely to spend any 
means subjected to our power in any other way than in the 
promofion of our own bliss. We may, however, fail to per- 
ceive where happiness dwells. It is a distinctive feature in 
our moral depravation that whilst the instinct of happiness 
remains unabated, the true abode of it is not seen. Clear 
vision might be expected of them, whose eyes have been 
strengthened by the Collyrium of education—but it has not 
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always happened that eyes, with which most pains have been 
taken, have manifested the highest visual power. The fact 
that the sensual predominates over the rational part of our 
nature, and that present and fleeting good powerfully attracts 
us, renders us excegdingly liable to mistake shadow for sub- 
stance and to prefer the present to the future. If we should 
be seduced to choose the pleasures of this world rather than 
those of religion, the smiles of earth than the approbation of 
our own hearts and of God—it will be a melancholy election 
and will be followed by most deplorable results. It-will be 
an extinction of light that is within us, and a horror of deep 
darkness will settle upon us. Man, educated man, finds a 
most appropriate field for the exercise of his powers in the 
removal of ignorance and vice and in the alleviation of hu- 
man sorrow. Guided by the revelation of that God, who has 
presentell to us wisdom in such chaste and impressive image- 
ry, we are never at a loss to know how man becomes in 
the highest degree the friend of man; if forsaking this best 
guide of youth, we follow other counsels, we will radiate no 
good upon our fellow men, the light that is in us will warn us 
against no evil, it will direct to no good. It will produce ef- 
fects the opposite of what was intended. It will become 
darkness in which those who walk will be secured from no 
evil, but rather be plunged into irretrievable misery. We 
warn you then against this. Let not the light that is ia you 
become darkness. Walk by it in the way of duty and of 
peace and let others feel its genial rays to guide them to hap- 
piness and God. You may employ your distinguished attain- 
‘ments in disseminating vice and vicious principles. In no 
way does the light that in us so effectually become darkness 
as in this way. Most true is it, that educated minds can 
exert great influence upon men, in proportion to our intellec- 
tual power may we control others. History furnishes us many 
exemplifications of the tremendous energy of exalted intel- 
lect. It may be a good—it may be a pernicious influence. 
If we range ourselves on the side of immorality and vice, if we 
lend our aid to the diffusion of licentious principles and prac- 
tices, we may be effective laborers, but our course will be 
blighting and withering—before us may be joy, but in our 
rear will be desolation and death—then will our light be the 
worst darkness, and our destiny will be such as is described, 
in words of terror, concerning the man who gave into the 
hands of his enemies theAuthor of our Faith: it would be 
well for that man if he never had been born. You may 
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shudder at the idea of originating evil, of exerting a demor- 
alizing influence upon your fellow men, of forming victims of 
sorrow, of preparing men for the abiding wrath of God, you 
may say, is thy servant a dog that he should do such a thing, 
with deep emotion you may utter, the last of the uses to 
which I can apply my knowledge will be the rendering 
wretched my fellow men, but be not too confident, you know 
not yourselves, you understand not the deceitfulness of your 
hearts, you know not what demoniac p&ssions may be engen- 
dered in the dark recesses of the polluted soul. The light, 
that is in you, must become darkness, you must be the enemies 
‘of man, you must exert an evil influence upon others, and 
your education will make that influence great, unless you are 
men of God, disciples of Christ, imbued with the spirit of 
Christianity, and act upon the noble principles taught in the 
words, and consecrated by the life of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Taught by every sound system of Ethics on whatever basis 
from ‘Aristotle down to Kant, that virtuous ends should al- 
ways be accomplished by virtuous means—we-should particu- 
larly make it our aim never to do evil that good may come. 

The world’s history proves, if it proves anything, that the 
common adage has a solid foundation—the adage—that hon- 
esty is the best ea If then in utter disregard of the 
solemn protest of Christianity against it, we allow ourselves 
to attempt the attainment of what is desirable, either in the 
ordinary pursuits of life, or the objects of christian effort, b 
artifice, cunning, finesse or misrepresentation—we ied 
the ray which still glimmers within us, though we are fallen, 
and darkness will invade all our powers. 

If we cannot do good, effect what is necessary by pure 
means—let it remain unaffected. God not only does not re- 
quire such offerings at our hands, he positively abominates 
them : such things are offerings of the wicked—of which he 
says, away with them, I will have none of them. 

They are like the offering of Nadab and Abihu—though 
presented on valuable censers : it was not ordered—the cost- 
ly vessel, the plausible purpose could not sanctify the un- 
warranted assumption of unauthorized functions, the anger 
of God burned, and swift destruction met the reprobates. 
May we learn from their melancholy example, and avoid the 
punishment of doing the work of the Lord deceitfully! If 
then the light that is in you is not to become darkness—you 
must be true men, truthful.men. The truth of your consti- 

Vou. XI, No 42. 35 
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tution is not to be extinguished—God has set it up to throw 
light upon your path. Without it, the best instruction we 
receive from them that are most deeply interested in us would 
be unprofitable, and without it, society would be dissolved, 
Confidence would be destroyed in families, and in society— 
our courts of justice would become @ nullity—baths would 
lose their power, and the whole moral world rush into wild 
chaos. Let me impress upon your minds one passage of God’s 
holy word in this conffection—you may think of us hereafter 
when we are far apart, when we shall have disappeared 
from these scenes; think too of these words—you will find 
them in Phil. 4: 8. Whatsoever things are true,* whatso- 
ever things are honest,f whatsoever things are just,t what- 
soever things are pure,|| whatsoever things are lovely,§ what- 
soever things are of good report; J if there be any virtue, 
if there be any praise, think on these things. 

The comment is by that eminent Polyhistor, Grotius: 

We prefer having uttered these words of affectionate coun- 
sel, to cherish the hope that you will be found in the ranks 
of the intelligent and good, the lights of the world, the 
promoters of men’s joy. Your purposes lead you to contem- 
plate different pursuits in life, as likely to employ your pow- 


ers. In all you may be useful—you may be happy! In all 
you may do good—much good to men. In all you may glo- 
rify your Maker and prepare yourselves for heaven. To 
those who may devote themselves to the honorable apd use- 
ful profession of medicine, we may say, you will have ample 
scope for all the knowledge, general and professional, that 
you can obtain, and —_¢ upon the principles now incul- 


cated, you may be the highest benefagtors of your race. 
The profession has been adorned by some of the greatest 
names that have appeared in the world’s history. It+ has 
been rendered illustrious by genius, learning, philanthropy 
and religion. Its code of ethics is highly pure and beauti- 
ful and its benevolence is most self-denying and heavenly. 
It may be said of it truly, when it is what it should be, and 


* A mala fide et mendacio remota. 

7 Gravitatis plena. 

t Quae longe absunt ano rns narcovegias. 

|| Quae remotissima sunt ab omni specie impudicitie. 
¢ Quae benigna sunt et gratiosum faciunt hominem. 
{ Quae bonam famam pariunt. 
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what it has been in very many instances, that it gocs about 
to do good., Itcan and it often has ministered toa diseased 
body and a sin-sick soul. Blessed is the man who walks the 
round of its duties in the spirit of Him who, when he was 
on the earth, healed not only the spiritual but likewise the 
ree maladies of men. 

o those who propose to defend the life and property of 
their fellow creatures, in the halls of justice, it may be said, 
you will find the principles which we have inculcated, impor- 
tant to you, and acting upon them, you may secure the high- 
est approbation of your own hearts and of God. 

To you will be entrusted most important interests, and 
you will labor in a vocation which will furnish the utmost 
employment to the soundest mind and the purest heart. 
Your services will be enlisted in a cause which can exhibit 
noble names, and you can only aspire to be named with them 
—-if the light that is in-you be not permitted to become 
darkness. 

To those who have determined to employ themselves in the 
highest office known to man—the office of teaching christian- 
ity to men—the views on which we have insisted will be pe- 
_ culiarly ageopente: They will consider themselves called 

upon in the highest degree to shed upon others the light of 
truth, and to make their capacity to acquire, and all that they 
have acquired, subservient ro the reign of rightcousness in 
theearth. Go then, beloved young men, go fulfil your des- 
tiny! Let your aim be high, pure. Seek to do good—aim 
to S approved by the righteous. We shall behold with in- 
terest your progress in life—shall exult in all that you 
achieve in the cause of truth; we will endeavor to sustain 
you by our prayers. When you rejoice, we will rejoice, 
when you weep, we will weep. 

When will we all meet again? Will we ever? In this 
world? Probably not—but we will meet, and then the se- 
crets of all hearts shall be revealed, and the joy and sorrow 
of eternity will be before us; of which we will participate, 
depends on ourselves, and the course that we henceforward 
adopt will—as it is virtuous or vicious, holy or unholy—in 
its issue, be either the one or the other, cither heaven or 
hell. ‘ : 
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ARTICLE VIIL. 


BACCALAUREATE ADDRESS. 
No. X. 


Baccalaureate address, delivered at the Commencement, Sept. 1844. 
The class consisted of the following persons: Peter Anstiidt, Oscar F. 
Baugher, Joseph B. Bittinger, Robert H. Clarkson, Joseph P. Clarkson, 
Thomas W. Corbet, Michael Diehl, Henry 8. Fahnestock, John M. Mec- 
Farland, John T. Morris, George A. Nixdorff, Beale M. Schmucker. 


Youne GENTLEMEN :—Having now finished your Academ- 
ic career, and being about to enter upon other pursuits of a 
character more or less congenial, allow me, before we sepa- 
rate from each other, to express for myself‘and my colleagues 
a most sincere desire for your welfare, now, henceforth and 
forever. We shall ever feel a deep and abiding interest in 
qverything that concerns you. We cannot permit you to 
depart without adding,-in our counsel, an additional memento 
of our regard. If possible, we would have you well fitted— 
armed on the right hand and the left, for the warfare in . 
which you shall be engaged. You cannot pass through life, 
it is impossible-in the very nature of things, without making 
impressions, and of an exceedingly durable character. They 
will be either good or bad, adapted to increase or to diminish 
the happiness of your kind. In proportion to the advantages 
you have enjoyed is the certainty that power will emanate 
from you; it may, however, be salutary or pernicious. One 
of the methods by which you will bring your minds and hearts 
into contact with the minds and hearts of others, and by 
which you will influence them for good or for evil, is by the 
use of that gift which you have exercised on this interesting 
occasion, the gift of communicating your conceptions in words. 
It is by words that we may exert a powerful a sane on those 
with whom we associate. If we propose to ourselves to do 
good in the world (and we cannot suppose that your aim will 
be otherwise,) it may fearlessly be asserted that a very effec- 
tive instrument of such a result will be the words that you 
utter. When the great Author of our faith pronounced the 
intimate connection between our words and our future desti- 
ny, He not only referred to their indication of character, but, 
likewise, ‘to the controlling influence that they exert upon 
men. 
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Among the endowments of the great Author of our being, 
this is unquestionably one of the most remarkable and use- 
ful, that we can speak, that both our mental and physical 
organization fit us for the acquisition and the communication 
of truth. In nothing is man’s superiority more strikingly 
displayed than in this. Unquestionably the privation of this 
power is of calamities among the most terrible known uuto 
us. Is there, can there be, a limit go their diffusive energy ? 
What exercises a greater control over the world? It is said 
“Actions speak louder than words,” but this, properly under- 
stood, does not imply that. words, attended with everything . 
calculated to give them effect, do not operate powerfully , but 
that they are sometimes deceptive. It must be conceded that 
words, spoken either by the mouth or the press, have a mighty 
agency in the government of the world. It is not a recent, 
discovery, but was particularly marked by the sage whose 
wisdom is contained in the Book of Proverbs, that there is 
beauty, and not only beauty, but power in the language of 
men. Well might he say, “A word fitly spoken is like ap- 
ples of gold in pictures of silver ;” like beautiful fruit served 
up in connection with splendid ornaments, or in highly orna- 
mented vases. 


“Poma aurea in celaturis argenteis verbum est opportune dictum.” Ros. 


This is our theme. The beauty and excellency of proper 
words at proper times. Our lesson to you is to do good b 
your words, and we aim to show how this is to be effected. 
Words without ideas are empty sound and nothing else. 
They may be musical and harmonious, but they accomplish 
no good. If we aim to speak well, whether it be in ordinary 
conversation, or an address to our fellow-men, it is essential 
to that kind of success at which a wise man aims, that his 
mind shall not be barren of thought, or unfurnished with 
knowledge. Not only should we be the possessors of in- 
_ tellectual treasures, such as have been mentioned, but they 
ought to be so arranged, classified and thoroughly digested as 
to be entirely clear and explicit to the mind they oceupy. It 
is a trite, but a true remark, that clearness in our ideas is es- 
sential to a proper communication of them by words. It is 
the design of mental culture to render our minds capable of 
receiving and disencumbering, of everything extrancous, 
truth as it springs around us from its various sources, 
Obscurity in , Sa is a very great fault, and the sole 


cure for it, of sovereign efficacy, aud not to be taken in hom- 
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ceopathic, but allopathic doses, is clearness in our ideas. It 
is, however, not merely an intellectual exercise ; it depends 
in a very great degree on the emotions and affections of the 
heart. It is feeling, passion, which infuse life and energy 
into what we say, arm our vocables with power to arrest, to 
interest, to affect, and to enchain. Pure, holy affection should 
dwell in our hearts, and then may we expect our words to be 
conductors of purifying, influences and vehicles of truth in 
subduing forms. It is by study, by meditation, by converse 
with the beauties of creation, it is by cherishing pure affec- 
_ tions under the guidance of God’s revelation and spirit, that we 
are prepared to stand forth among men of like passions with 
ourselves, and to carry them along with us under the suasion 
of our impressive articulations. 

As in this way we will become qualified, so should we make 
it our aim when engaged in intercourse with our fellow-men, 
through the medium of language, to use intelligible terms. It 
does not follow necessarily, that every man, who is eapable of 
expressing himself intelligibly, does so. It ought certainly 
to be the aim of every one to render his views entirely visible 
by the transparency of the drapery in which they are exhi- 
bited. It is a false taste that leads us to employ language, 
which does not deliver, but entangle our thoughts, so that 
they cannot in any satisfactory degree extricate themselves. 
A word fitly spoken must be a word, which represents fully 
its constituent in the mind, performing in its absence its dele- 
gated functions in so faithful a way that it may itself appear 
to be present. When you blow your trumpet, so inflate it, 
gentlemen, that it may give no uncertain sound, and then may 
you expect that men will prepare themselves for battle. 

We ought to speak wisely. Words are not fitly spoken, 
unless they are spoken with wisdom, and wisdom demands 
that we should avoid all improper occasions of uttering our 
counsels. We have high authority for caution in this matter. 
We may give what is holy, we may cast out our pearls, but 
we must not give the holy to dogs, or cast our pearls before 
swine. It may often appear to us expedient to keep back 
our treasures, lest if communicated they should not be prop- 
erly received. We may mect with human nature so deeply 
corrupted, and so under the influence of violent passion as to 
render it certain that our instruments of good cannot be ap- 
plied, but if used must be thrown back leaving no impres- 
Sion. 
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There are seasons observable by all which render pecu- 
liarly accessible the heart of man, moments when the mind 
uplifts itself to enquiry, when it protrudes its antennae that 
it may measure its course, when it is softened by the arrange- 
ments of the Disposer of events—then occur golden mo- 
ments ; the friend of truth, using the weapons of a decisive 
victory, may wield them to the highest good of his fellow 
man. . 

Let then your words not only be select, but well timed, 
and they will tell—tell upon the best interests of men, here 
and hereafter. 

Particularly do we enjoin it upon you, to advocate by your 
words, good principles, and to reprobate bad. It is in this 
way that we render the organs of speech the accomplisher of 
grand results for the welfare of men. 

The advocate of pernicious principles does great and irre- 
parable mischief to the world. Eloquence and sophistry ap- 
plied to the diffusion of licentious principles, or the dissemi- 
nation of sceptical views, produce incalculable mischief, neith- 
er limited by space nor time, but indefinitely diffusing them- 
selves. Who can tell the mischief which has been produced 
by the advocacy of error ? The man who devotes this noble 
gift to undermining the foundations of morals, in advoca- 
ting vice, in making the worse appear the better cause, in un- 
settling the cherished convictions of men upon the holiest sub- 
jects, is a moral monster, whose course is desolating and 
full of evil. In whatever form vice appears before us, we 
should array ourselves against it, feel that we are called to 
overthrow and destroy it. To it should we give no counte- 
nance. No motive of self-interest, no fear of man—no hope 
of ultimate good to others, should influence us so lend our ad- 
vocacy to anything conflicting with the eternal principles of 
righteousness. 

But our duty is not merely to stand up against error. We 
must wield our tongues in defence of whatever is good—in 
politics, in ethics, in religion, and inthe whole range of truth. 
We ought to consider ourselves called upon, by our rela- 
tions to our fellow men, to endeavor by what we say to them 
to render them wiser and better. If we have, as we ought, 
light and love, they should not be hid under a bushel, but 
placed aloft where they may throw their rays around, and 
enable others to see and direct themselves in the way in 
which they should go. If we would use the gift of speech 
to promote the happiness of men, and lose no opportunty 
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of speaking for the glory of God—our career would be 
marked by traces of an exceedingly splendid character, and 
our praise would be the highest to which mortals can attain 
—less dazzling than that of those who have made themselves 
conspicuous in mischief, but more valuable, and of longer 
duration. 

We recommend to you, a course which we regard as due to 
the advantages you have enjoyed. You are educated men 
and of such itis to be expected above all others, that they 
should be possessed of ideas well arranged and clear, that 
they should be under the influences of pure feelings, that 
they should be benevolent and sincerely anxious to promote 
the best interests of men. To whom can we look for such 
things, if not to you? What does your education signify, if 
not the ability and readiness to render useful in this way 
what you have attained? Ifthen you would do credit to 
— and pay the proper price of the immunities you 

ave enjoyed, you should make your resources available, 
through the medium mentioned, for the purposes indicated. 
To you no other course will be honorable, no other calcula- 
ted to satisfy you in moments of serious reflection. We can 
conceive of no condition more deplorable than that of the 
man whose memory charges him with having rendered his at- 
tainments subservient, by the use of speech, to the wretched- 
ness of man. It is a species of crime, for which no restitu- 
tion can well be made. It produces evils which no human 
hand can stay. It is due your profession. Silently you 
proclaim yourselves to be the possessors of knowledge, to be 
m advance of others, you carry with you your credentials. 
Let then your words sustain your profession and bring no 
dishonor on your position by the neglect of its advantages. 
Let no one say that with magnificent promises there is no 
performance, or charge you with falsehood in proclaiming 
your ability to influence men whilst. you fail to manifest it 
in a becoming manner. 

It is by this course that you commend yourself to Him 
whose you are, and to whom you are indebted for all you 
possess. You glorify Him. You spread His praise abroad 
intheearth. You make man God-like, and are so yourselves. 
That such is the truth, learn from the Book of God: “If 
any man offend not in word, the same is a perfect man, and 
able also to bridle the whole body. Behold, we ptt bits in 
the horses’ mouths, that they may obey us; and we turn 


abput their whole body. Behold also the ships, which, though 
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they be so great, and are driven of fierce winds, yet are they 
turned about with a very small helm, withersoevr the gover- 
nor listeth, even so the tongue is a little member, and boast- 
eth ay things. Behold, how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth! and the tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity. So 
is the tongue among our members, that it defileth the whole 
body, and setteth on fire the course of nature; and it is’ set 
on fire of hell. For every kind of beasts, and of birds, 
and of serpents, and of things in the seais tamed, and hath 
been tamed of mankind. But the tongue can no man tame ; 
it is an unruly evil, full of deadly poison, Therewith bless 
we God, even the Father ;' and therewith curse we men, which 
are made after the similitude of God, &c. she. 

We will proceed no farther—we bid you depart in peace. 
Go, beloved young men, with our best wishes and prayers, 
go to adorn your vocation in all things. Seek to. be use- 
ful, and you will be. _ Happiness cannot fail you if under 
the discipline of truth and virtue you regulate your course. 
You carry with you the affection, the prayers of your in- 
structors, and if their desires are fulfilled, it will be said of 
you that you are men, after God’s gwn heart, an honor to 
your country, to your Alma Mater, to your friends and to 
your race. °* ° 


_--oeer-—- 
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ARTICLE IX. 


WHAT IS THE RESULT OF SCIENCE WITIT REGARD TO THE 
PRIMITIVE WORLD? o 


Translated from A. Tholuck’s Miscellaneous Works. 


By Professor T. J. Lehmann, Pittsburg, Pa. 


V. The Primitive Language. 


Tne research after the original ranguage of the human 


race is intimately connected with the heretofore discussed 
questions. If among the most ancient nations and among 
the most rude of our time, we find a beginning of Janguage 
resembling that of animals, unorganic, onomatopoetic sounds, 
it will ¢onsiderably strengthen the beliefin an originally 
brutal condition of the oldest human beings, and on the au- 
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tocthonic and animal-like origin of the present wild nations 
of America, Australia, and perhaps also of Africa. And if 
all languages point to one common root, oe? a certain place 
on the earth, the Oneness of the human family and its first 
cradle is established ; but if, on the contrary, the family of 
languages ap not to have the least link of unity, the 
probability of a different autochthonic origin gains ground. 
As naturalists have heretofore so little satisfied our thirst 
after knowledge, we may now expect of linguists a satisfac- 
tory solution of the present question. But here all our an- 
ticipations are disappointed. As everywhere the male in- 
fluence of experience in its fullest extent must have been 
sunk into the motherly lap of the producing human mind, 
before a matured fruit can be produced, so the infinity of 
nature must be measured, before the mind can produce ma- 
tured fruit of a clear conception. And for this reason we 
are yet far from a matured Philosophy of Nature. Do you 
suppose the infinity of matter in the domain of language, to 
be less? Leibnitz calculated that by means of our Alpha- 
bet, 620,458 trillions of words may be composed, and al- 
though the whole amoum of sounds has not been exhausted 
by existing languages nor by those of pristine ages, (the num- 
ber of radical words of a language is always very limited, 
in German 600) yet the formations which they have produced, 
-~ us sufficient labor. And is it not necessary, in order to 
orm a sound judgment on the’material of languages, to 
have exhausted, besides the sound of the human voice, also 
the whole extent of sounds, resounds and tones? WHorne 
Tooke, one of the most ingenious Etymologists, very truly 
remarks, in his Purley diversions, Vol. I, p. 10: “From the 
innumerable and inveterate mistakes which have been made 
concerning it, by the wisest Philosophers and most diligent 
inquirers of all ages, and from the thick darkness in which 
they have hitherto left it, I imagine it ta be one of the most 
difficult speculations. Yet I suppose, a man of plain com- 
mon sense may obtain it, if he will dig for it; but I can not 
think that what is commonly called Learning, is the mine in 
which it will be found. Truth, in my opinion, has been im- 
properly imagined as the bottom of a well; it lies much near- 
er to thé surface ; though buried, indeed, at present, under 
mountains of learned rubbish; int which there is nothing to 
admire but the amazing strength of those vast giants of lit- 
erature who have been able thus to “heap Pelion upon Ossa.” 
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And in this instance it is equally true that “Learning 
alone oo nothing.” Any one who can give to the 
human family such strange advice, as Maupertuis in his Re- 
flexions philosophiques sur !’origine des langues et la signifi- 
ction des mots: that it would be more simple to say hereaf- 
ter, instead of tree, A, instead of horse, B, and instead of 
two horses, B. B., &c., such a one might not be able, if he 
were a triple Mezzofanti, to draw sparks from his flints.* 
But considering what unexpected and rising linguistic 
facts, as e. g. those regarding — of America, meet 
the enquirer and. often derange all his a priori conceived 
ideas, we can no longer doubt that the mass of material 
knowledge, is indispensably necessary, and not superficial— 
as may be seen from Grimm’s researches—but most minute 
and thorough. It is undeniable, that since first Salmasius, 
in his Comment. de helenistica, p. 384, made the discovery 
that the Persian, Greek and German numerals are the same, 
perhaps in common derived from the Scythian, and Leibnitz, 
whose attention was drawn to the subject by Salmatius, pur- 
sued these researches; since Reland compared American di- 
alects, and Chamberlaym edited the first polyglottic oratio 
dominica (Amsterdam 1715), very much has hm done for 
Philology, Etymology and comparison of languages. In 
three directions has this field been profitably cultivated ; first 
we have obtained an accurate knowledge of the American 
languages ; then, through a thorough knowledge of the San- 
scrit, the relationship of the Indo-European branches are 
mugh better understood; and finally, Grimm’s labors have 
led to the result, that the change of vocals is subject to laws, 
and has put an end to comparisons of. accidental resemblance 
of sound. But how much remains to be done, before all lan- 
guages will have the benefit of such minute examinations, 
and be submitted to such accurate and thorough comparison 
with all families of language as Grimm has done with our 
mother tongue and all its various ramifications. 

We shall now answer the question: What are the results 
of research hitherto made? We have undoubtedly arrived 
at this, and we state it with perfect safety, that not only the 
Persian, Sanscrit, German and Graeco-Latin, but also the 
Sclavonian and Lithuanian may be considered as branches 
of the samestovk. The more the primitive elements of these 


* The Chinese follow the plan proposed by Maupertuis; they write 
tree-tree for forest, and tree-tree-tree for large forest. 
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languages were analyzed, the more the deviations of those 
different languages were subjected to rules, similar to those 
of the Aolic and Doric dialects of the Greek, the more dis- 
appeared the difference, and they appeared to be dialects only, 
of one and the same language.* It is very conceivable how, 
under these circumstances, the hope was awakened, soon 
overwhelmingly, to prove the Oneness of the human family, 
from linguistic data. Chamisso who has devoted much at- 
tention to comparing languages, especially the Tagalic and 
South Sea languages, says in Kotzebue’s voyages of discov- 
ery Vol. II, p. 50. “We have a presentiment, that he, who, 
prepared by the requisite learning, could examine and com- 
pare all languages of speaking men, would discover in them 
say varieties of dialects, derived from one source, and be 
enabled to reduce their roots and forms to the same stock.” 
Comparing Etymologists have even expressed themselves 
with apodictic confidence on the showing of a primitive One- 
ness, a8a solid problem. Especially in Merian’st work, p. 
3, “There was. Originally but one language. What is com- 
monly called languages, consists in reality but of dialects of 
this primitive language.” And p. 27, “During a long 
time, and very generally, the opinion which tends to reduce 
all languages of the world to one common origin, has been 
opposed. What, then, is the cause of such a marked en- 
strangement from a doctrine so little understood ? You will 
find it in the want of skill and experience of those, who have, 
to the present, undertaken researches of this kind.”’ 

But it is altogether otherwise. If the variations in the 
form of skulls, color, &c., have been able to awaken thoughts 
of a different origin of different nations, the much more differ- 
ent Physiognomy of Languages can more readily produce 
the same effect. When Cuvier pronounces, that material va- 
riety in the construction of bones proves necessarily a varicty 
of species, we might say in fact, that the construction and 
character of languages of the various families of language, 


* A work has been commenced in which the advance of our latest 
researches is spread to the view in a beautiful manner. Comparative 
Grammar of the Sanscrit, Greek, Litthuanian, Gothic and German lan- 
guages, by Francis Bopp, Berlin, 1833. The Ist No. contains the sys- 
tems of notation and of sound, and the formation of cases. The 2nd 
No. appeared 1835. 

+Principes de l'étude comparative des langues, par le Baron de Merian, 
suivis ’observations sur les racines des langues sémétiques, par M. 
Klaproth, Paris 1828. 
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as of the Indo-European, Semitic, Chinese, Greenlandish, &c., 
present such a variety in construction of bones, that it is im- 
possible to unite them into our species. The various lan- 
guages of one family are distinguished by the flesh, but the 
variety of families by the construction of the bones of the 
language. What can we say about America, especially, the 
continent, which offers the most wonderful enigma to the 
Philologist ? 500 languages are counted in South America 
alone. In the former empire of Mexico alone 20, which—as 
we are assured—cannot be regarded as dialect; but most 
American languages differ one from another as Hebrew and 
Greek. There is farther, among these lengnaget.conmiph- 
ing the Esquimaux, of which we shall speak hereafter)—no 
relationship to be traced, with Asiatic or European langua- 
ges, which is not purely accidental. Who would not feel in- 
clined at first sight to think again of American Autochthons, 
with this difference, that according to languages, hundreds of 
Adams would be required for America alone. And what can 
we say at the astonishing appearance, that on this continent, 
as far as we know, all languages may vie in perfection of 
forms and grammatical richness with the Greek and San- 
serit?* In order to fully understand the enigmas which in 
this field yet remain to be solved, we shall cast a glance at 
the language of the most poverty-stricken people on Earth, 
the Greenlanders. It is considered an advantage in the 
Italian and Spanish, to form by the addition of suffixes, not 
only diminutives, but also augmentatives, and to communicate 
to the adjective a secondary meaning of beauty or ugliness. 
The Greenlander has more: -he has additions which express 
diminution, augmentation, magnificence, magnitude, ugliness, 
and smallness. He has further verbal nouns in mio for 
the place of residence; in vik for place; in aut for the in- 
strument of action; in katak for the fellow in condition ; in 
ursak for resemblance ; in susia for the abstract of quality. 
Iie has a Dual, and that with three persons ; twelve y send 
stratives for the various local conditions of the indicated sub- 
ject, in proportion of its being nearer or farther off, above or 
below, southward er northward. The Greenland language 


* Among the many cases that!prove how warped theories become which 
are not founded upon a broad basis of experience, is that of the otherwise 
in this field 86 respectable scholar, Schmidthenner, who from mere sup- 
position mentions the American languages as the most poverty-stricken. 
Contrast W? v. Humboldt’s treatise on the Dual p. 162 (Abbandl. der 
Berliner Akad.) 
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has better formed modes than perhaps any other, a strong 
Imperative, and a gentle Imperative in the Dual and the 
Plural ; two Permissive forms, of which the second is used to 
ask permission of a second for a first person; two Conjunc- 
tive forms, the one for the causal, the other for the condition- 
al case. From each primitive verb are formed, by especial 
forms of the end syllables, and carried through all tenses 
and modes, upwards of a hundred derivative verbs. The ter- 
mination aran added to a verb, means: he uses to do it, 
whatever the verb indicates ; karpok, he just begins ; llarpok, 
he continues ; tarpok, he comes with the intention of ; narpok, 
he does nothing else than ; jekpok, not much is wanting ; saer- 
pok, he ceases; there are similar additions for: probably, 
otherwise, better, bad, faithfully, to do anything for the first 
time, desirous of doing, &c. There are separate forms of the 
verbs to express a negative, and even the comparative is ex- 
pressed by a separate, with the substantive uniting termina- 
tion, which means “more than—less than.” Duponceau 
says: ‘The construction of American languages seems to be- 
long rather to Philosophers than to savages.’’ The princi- 
ple is undoubted: the older languages, the richer in forms, 
the more sonorous. If America is a younger continent, wh 
do we nowhere find in reality those miserable pictures, which 
Monboddo and the Frenchman Gabriel Sayard in his: Voy- 
age du pays des Hurons, have depicted of the language of the 
Ilurons, which however has been exposed in its incorrectness 
by Charlevoix and Heckewiilder? Has this people always 
been so poor and miserable, how did they obtain such master- 
pieces of language ? . 

An observer, who only on one side of appearance, will, of 
course, be compelled to deny all original connection of 
the languages upon Earth, considering the immense differ- 
ence of character among the families of language lead us back 
again to the adoption of Autochthon, which for other reasons 
we had been compelled to renounce, and how large would 
grow their number, if America alone requires a hundred ? 
But, as far as America is concerned, as before remarked, the 
oneness of all American nations is to be considered as proved. 
One and the same physical condition pervades all; the rela- 
tion of character in the manner of calculating time among 
Mexicans, with that of the Mandshoo, Japanese and Tiibe- 
tans, is proved by Humboldt, viz: “a great many names, by 
which the Mexicans designate the twenty days of their 
months, even the signs of the Zodiac, are tho same as have 
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been used among the East-Asiatic nations since the most an- 
cient time,” (Vie des Cordilleras, p. 152 ;) it is here proved 
that Mexico received its cultivated inhabitants, the Toltecks, 
the Pelasgi of the new world, as Humboldt calls them, and 
the Cicimecks, also the Seven nations from the North; if 
nowhere else, the oneness of the language of Tschukts in 
Asia and that of the Esquimaux in America can at least 
be shown with certainty, which proves that a passage 
from Asia to America has taken place, and it would be fool- 
ish to believe with Jefferson the reverse to have been the 
case ; and finally, Humboldt ussures us, that all North and 
South American languages, excepting that of the Esqui- 
maux, the total variety of roots notwithstanding, have a 
similar grammatical construction. Really these are facts 
enough to justify a provisional adoption of the oneness of all 
American languages. 

Who among us could have thought in the year 1750 to re- 
gard the Lithuanian and Hindoo,* or the Bohemian and 
Greek as sister languages? Who experiences not, that the 
more thoroughly a language is entered into, the more admi- 
rably the most distant tones harmonize? Who would at first 
recognize in the French chez the Italian senza from absence ; 
in hoemis, (beside), the Latin foras missum; in noél, natali- 
tia (Christi); ig the Spanish Aédalgo, (nobleman), the Latin 
filius alicujus, i. e. who can show a pedigree, &¢? Who will 
believe, that the Ossetic cho, the sister, is one and the same 
with the German Schwester ? and yet it is beyond all doubt, 
and can be demonstrated. According to the relationship 
existing between the Ossetic and the Persian, as above indi- 
cated, we have first to return to the Persian, in which lan- 
gauage chuaher mean Schwester. That cho is an abbrevia- 
tion of this, is perceivable in another dialect of the Ossetic, 
in which the whord chorra and the Afghanistan chur retain 
the Persian r, and drop the h. The same Persian r is also 
omitted in the Ossetic words for father and mother, fid and 
mad, in the Lithuanian word daughter, dukte—Persian 
duchter—the r is left out, and occurs again in the Possessive 
case duktries, and even in the Persian is a form in which the 
r is omitted, ducht.. The question, whether the Persian 
chuaher is really the same with the German Sehwester, may 
be asked. This can also be proved by ascertained rules for the 
exchange of letters. In the Zend language kh correspond reg- 


* The Lithuanian, as is knéwn, stands nearer to the Sanscrit than the 
German, Greek, &e. 
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ularly to the Persian chu, and in Sanscrit, to sv, which also 
has its analogies that remind us of the exchangeof / and sin the 
Greek (i, sylva) and other languages. In accordance with 
this, corresponds the Persian chuften Germ. schlafen (to 
sleep,) in Sanscrist svap or sup; chuanden, Germ. singen, 
(to sing) svan (swan, cygngs, Sclavonic zwon the bell;) and 
likewise the Persian chuaher, Schwester (Sister) in Sanscrit 
svasr ; in words of the 4th declination, indicating relation- 
ship, the 7 is omitted in Sanscrit, hence the nominative 
sounds svasa. If by means of accurate analysis, words of 
different languages, that deviate as much as the above, can be 
brought together, does it not appear probable that, at some 
time, when our knowledge of the American languages has at- 
tained the same degree, which we now possess of the Greek 
or Hindoo, we may also be enabled to trace the cgnnec- 
tion between them and other languages? With regard to 
these families of language which appear to be original, it 
will now be our task to ascertain what congruency may 
exist with all the great discrepancies between the Semitic 
and the Indo-European stock. Whilst Gesenius in his 
Lehrgebiiude (p. 187) dared to compare, with great vague- 
ness, only eighteen Hebrew words to the Indo-Germanic, of 
which several, in his opinion, were very doubtful; he re- 
marks in the preface of the latest edition of his Lexicon, p. 
VII. “Neque mediocrem in hoc labore fructum attulit radi- 
cum indogermanicarum (sanscritae, persicae, graecae, latinae, 
gothicae, et quae his finitimae, sunt) comparatio, quarum 
cum radicibus semiticis (utut magna fuerit grammaticae rati- 
onis diversitas) necessitudinem nunc indies magis agnoscunt 
quicunque ex scholarum hebraearum, graecarumque umbra 
ad totius Asiae linguas illustrandas evolarunt, quamque multo 
latius patere, quam vulgo creditur, etiam hoe nostro libro os- 
tendisse nobis videmur.” In fact the great lexical relation ex- 
isting between the German and Hebrew, should long ago have 
attracted attention. We shall indicate a few words only, in 
whieh its relationship with the Indo-European stock of lan- 
guages has heretofore been overlooked. If anywhere, the 
language relationship of this stock, appears distinctly in the 
numerals ; and especially in these, the Hebrew and the Sem- 
itic languages in general, seem totally to differ. We can, 
however, reliably show the oneness of five numerals, (i. e. one 
half) with the Indo-European. In > and >y2 it requires 
no indication. ¥& is more intimately connected with the 
Sanscrit shash, than even the German or the Latin. nya, is 
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still closer allied to the Sanscrit saptan, than’ perhaps to 
the Zendic hapte, or in the Sclayonian‘sedm. But its con- 
nection may also be traced in nee, ow and sven. The 
greatest difficulty would be in owe, vx. We should have first 
to go back to the low Aramacic and Arabi¢ form un tne, and 
suppose, that w or u which all Indo-European languages have, 
after the sound of d, corresponds to the Simitie w. As an 
example of such a change of u for w we might cite the San- 
scrit suffix wat, (in possession of), with the participial termi- 
nation evi compared yapievi, evioa-ecoa (see Pott. p. 92) cruen- 
tus, &c; this liquid sound in the place of the soft wis more 
uncommon, than the substitution of d for n, as in the Scla- 
vonic dewen for novem, nine ; or the frequent g in the place 
of v, first frequent in French, cage for cavea, gater for vas- 
tare, soulager for sublavare; then in German, neun, Anglo- 
Saxon nigon, Holland, negen; aeg, Anglo Saxon, egg, Latin 
ovum—Grimm, German Grammar I, 260. In other cases, 
dw of the dualis, is chnnged into 6: dwis, ais, Latin bis ; 
bellum, in the ancient form, by Plautus, duellwm, from it 
perduellio—duel. More perceptible is the connection in shlo- 
sha; in this also adopt the ¢ sound as in different dialects, 
thlatha, change the liquid / into 7, the reverse of the Attics 
who said xpBav0s instead of xaBavos, and as in two, of the 
Chaldean tre, instead of shne; the last ¢ or 8, which the 
German, Sclavonic and the Sanscrit do not express, is radi- 
eal. In the word nen the last two consonants show its rela- 
tionship to the Indo-Germanic word, in Sanserit pantshan ; 
even the Eolian has the sonnd of m instead of n, xeune. The 
guttural instead of the labial letter is known from the Ionic: 
xo instead-of wot, and is found in Latin in that, numeral, 
quinque for xéune, and likewise four in Oscic, petur, Molic 
mLovpes, Latin, quatuor.* 

Where an agreemen of numerals, between various nations 
exists, there ie exists, undeniably, a historical connection, 
and those nations must in former times have been one; and 
this can the less be denied, if this connection is not only 
traceable in the language, but also in the traditions on the 
primitive history of the race, which is the case among the 


* Compare Lepsius’ prize essay, crowned by the Institut de France: 
_ On the origin and relation ofthe numerals in the Indo-Germanic, Semitic 
andCoptic languages, Berlin 1836 ; and the treatise “die deutschen Zahl- 
wirter’ by G. F. Grotefend in the Abhandl. des Frankf. Gelehrtenvercins 
fiir die deutsche Sprache, 3 St., 1821 
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Semitic nations, on the one hand, and the Indo-European on 
the other. It cannofbe denied that we meet those dissimi- 
larities like insurmountable barriers, which form, as we said 
before, the bony construction of a language, as e. g. in the 
Semitic the triliterae, with the ability of a more intellectual 
representation of ideas, by an internal change of roots; but 
in the Indo-German monosyllabic roots with exterior addi- 
tions for the more ample expression of thoughts.* 

The proposition, so long recognized as a firm axiom of the 
triliteral and bisyllabic formation of the Semitic language, 
is about to disappear. It cannot be denied that the whole 
present scheme of formation of the Semitic language is based 
upon triliteris ; but that a monosyllabic and biliteral peri- 
od has preceded it, was already suspected by J. D. Michaelis 
during the latter years of his life, and this begins generally 
to be the conviction of Philologists. Klaproth’s remarks, 
with the view of establishing this opinion, in an appendix to 
Meériam’s work: de l’etude comparative des langues, are very 
good. After him Hupfeld, in his valuable dissertation de 
lexicographia simitica, points to it with great emphasis; also 
Ewald, in his Arabian Grammar, and finally Gesenius has 
followed the same tendency in the latest edition of his diction- 
ary. ‘The opinion of a probability. that the last radical of 
Semitic roots, pertains to a later period, daily gains ground. 

If we may at present already adopt the opinion here ex- 
pressed as a certainty, and the wall which hitherto seemed to 
separate, especially the Semitic and Indo-European langua- 
ges, is levelled to the grouud, may we not hope to see, at 
some future time, both families of languafe united? But if 
we find that which appeared to be the bony structure of the 
langage, not so indissolubly hard, as to be changeable under 
peculiar catastrophes, are we not justified by the discovery, 
in not despairing to find here also solutions and connections, 
were even the difference in the skeletons of the various hu- 
man races, or in the post—and antedeluvian animals, greater 
than it really is ? ¢ \ 


* Fr. y. Schlegel attributed in his work on the language and knowl- 
edge of the Hindoos, p- 48, vice ve~sa, to the Indo-Grecian the power of 
internal progression, and to the Semitic a progression by external addi- 
tion. Although thisiseven now frequently repeated, yet such men as 
Bopp are found opposed to it. Comparative Grammar, Vol. I, p. 107. 

{ Wiillner has lately written an interesting work in which he attempts 
to harmonize even the desperate Thibetan language, (with which wé have 
only recently become a little better acquainted,) gud the Semitic and 
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We have considered only the relation of the Semitic family 
of languages to the Indo-European; there are undoubtedly 
still greater difficulties to overcome when we arrive at the 
monosyllabic languages of Eastern Asia, or at those of the 
American continent ; but how is it possible to give a decided 
opinion with regard to these, as long as we have made so 
little progress in Etymology of the known Semitic and Indo- 
European families of language! As regards the Chinese, 
there can be no more striking difference of languages, than 
that which separates this from all others—a language which 
has a Syntax of Grammar, but no Etymology. . v. Hum- 
boldt, who possesses such extensive knowledge, especially of 
American languages, in his letters to Abel Ramusat, gives 
us however an instance that, in the expression of decided 
opinions, the caution used, is in a ratio to the acquired know- - 
ledge of languages. He says p. 75: “I fear to assert too 
much, in stating positively, that even mpet the named lan- 
guages there is none, that has a very analogous system of 
Grammar to that of the Chinese. All I can affirm is, that I 
have hitherto not discovered any.” 

Observe the remarkable circumstance that precisely the 
same character, which is attributed to languages of the most 
unculttvated nations, is found also in one of the most cultiva- 
ted people and claiming the greatest antiquity. Any one 
wishing to enter upon a comparison of Chinese words with 
those of other languages, will find much of the kind in Klap- 
roth’s Asia polyglotta, and in Miriam’s Works. How much 
such languages as the Chinese and the Japanese differ from 
all others, may be seen e. g. from comparing their numerals. 
The Chinese sound as follows: i, Gl, san, zzi, u, lii, zi, pa, 
kieu, shi; the Japanese: fito, fitak, miz, ioz, izuz, muz, 
namaz, jaz, kokonoz, tows. . 

But how much remains obscure in the history of the enig- 


Ind#Germanic: On the relation existing between the Indo-Germanic, 
Semitic and Thibetan languages, with an additional introduction on the 
origin of this*language, Munster, 1838. We shall extract from this 
work only one more testimony against the advocates of a primitive besti- 
ality and complete childhood of manhood: “A glance atthe bodily wants 
of man compels us to relinquish all ideas of feebleness and helplessness. 
And the now somewhat antiquated error, that man has risen by painful 
labor from brutal stupidity, leads to still greater contradictions. But 
whether he was bodily or mentally higher endowed, and commenced his 
existence under happier circumstances than we know from experience, 
reason does not explain; yet it furnishes no grounds against the holy 
tradition.” 
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matical Chinese language; how peculiar is the manner of 
writing, and how strange the people in all other respects! 
Tlow, if it should be discovered, as some Etymologists have 
hinted, that this language with its monosyllables, were only 
a mutilation of the Farther Indian Pali language? A criti- 
cal history of the origin and cultivation of the Chinese people, 
would first be required, before a judgment could be pro- 
nounced upon the relation of its language to others. 





ARTICLE X. 


Evangelical Lutheran Catechism, designed for Catechumens 
and the higher Classes in Sabbath Schools. By 8. 8. 
Schmucker, D. D., Professor of Christian Theology in tlre 
Theological Seminary, Gettysburg. Baltimore: T. New- 
ton Kurtz, No. 151 Pratt street. 1859. 


The Lutheran Church is called a liturgical church for rea- 
sons well known to all who are acquainted with her history. 
She is pre-eminently entitled to be called an anti-Calvinistic 
church and this we regard as her greatest glory. Holding 
to the Evangelic System, according to the strictest orthodoxy, 
she has no sympathy with unconditional decrees, limited atone- 
ment and eternal reprobation. It would be no misnomer to 
call her a -catechetical church. From the days of Luther 
down to the present days, she has made it her aim to train 
her children in the doctrines and duties of Christianity by 
catechetical instruction. The instruction of the young in the 
truths of the Gospel she has faithfully practiced. Cate- 
chisms in great number, have been produced by her sons. 
Luther led the way and by his immortal works, the smaller 
end larger catechisms, incorporated with the symbols of the 
church and a constituent of them, furnished an example which 
has been sedulously followed by others bearing his name, Soth 
in Europe and America, and we have now before us the 
most recent birth of this prolific family, in the Catechism 
named above. 

There is room for diversity of opinion in regard to the ne- 
cessity of additional creations of this kind. For ourselves, we 
have long been satisfied with Luther’s smaller catechism as 
published by our Gencral Synod. Having in our pastoral 
life, made trial of some others, we became convinced that for 
such instruction as we could give to Catechumens, nothing bet- 
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ter could be found. We regard it as a master-piece in every 
respect and believe that it will never be superseded. If we 
could make laws for the Lutheran church in our country, we 
would require very pastor to use it and all our baptized chil- 
dren to learn it. We would not be’ understood as denying. 
the utility of other catechisms. They may be and they are 
useful. They are sometimes amplifications of elementary 
works, which are highly instructive, valuable to teachers and 
pupils. Many of them are short popular systems of divinity 
which can be used with great profit by persons more advanc- 
ed in life. But the number in existence in our church is al- 
ready so large, particularly in the German language, that no 
ordinary man ought to try his powers of authorship in this 
department. The Crambe saepe repetita ought to find some 
limits. “Men will multiply books, fot them serve up some 
dish that has not come before us so often. Itis not, however, 
by abstract judgments of the necessity or utility of cate- 
chisms, that we can discharge our duty as reviewers in regard 
to the work before us. “It. is alleged, and we are satisfied 
credibly, that such a work as the one before us, was a de- 
sideratum to a large part of our church and we have already 
had some indications of its success. It isthe production of 
one, who has long been known in our church, whose whole 
life, now an extended one, has been devoted to theological in- 
struction and particularly in the department which would 
qualify him for such a work, the department of dogmatical 
theology. From aman, whose advantages have been so con- 
siderable, a work of no imperfect excellence could reasonably 
be expected. Expectation is sometimes disappointed, and 
therefore it is not always safe to rely on the abilities of men or 
their known powers and regard ourselves as released from the 
obligation to enquire into the results of their labor as they 
are spread before us. It might be thought that the Transla- 
tor of Storr and Flatt, the author of the Popular Theology, 
the Manual of Theology and other theological productions of 
a minor grade, would not fail, in the maturity of life and his 
powers, to set before the church, in a catechism, the credenda 
and the agenda, in a superior manner. We hear ourselves 
deciding in this a priori method, uttering the judgment or 
shall it be called a prejuducium, that the book is, doubtless, 
valuable and likely to occupy a high place amongst similar 
works. But now we are brought to speak after something of 
a hearing, and what do we depose. We depose as follows: 
the book is a very comprehensive and excellent work of its 
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kind. The amount of matter embraced in it is very great. 
The arrangement is substantially, the admirable arrange- 
ment of Luther. The questions and answers are well adapt- 
ed in general to develop the subjects—we say in general—for 
- some of the questions are answered in a diction somewhat too 
ambitious, for the calibre of the respondents—too much in 
the tone of the lecture room of the Seminary. Some topics 
are not brought out with sufficient fullness and explicitness. 
We will direct attention to a few of these after having given 
some account of the plan of the work. The authors says in 
the preface : 

“Itis said of the illusttious Luther, that he delighted more 
in the catechisation of the young, than in any other ministeri- 
al duty; and his writings present numerous testimonies for 
the great importance of early religious instruction. The 
Romanists also, whose practice embodies the experience of 
centuries, pay particular attention to this subject, and in the 
preface to the Catechism of the Council of Trent, make this 
memorable confession: “The age is sadly sensible what mis- 
chief the Protestants have done.the Church of Rome, not on- 
ly by their tongues, but especially by those writings called 
Catechisms,” It may therefore be hailed.as an encouraging 
sign of the times that the Protestant churches of our land 
are becoming more alive to the importance of early religious 
instruction. This important duty devolves alike on parents, 
pastors and Sabbath-school teachers; and one of the most 
effective methods of discharging it, is doubtless by catecheti- 
cal instruction. A good catechism, early committed to mem- 
ory, and frequently repeated by children, leaves an indelible 
impression on their minds, which exerts an important influ- 
ence in shaping their destinies in time and eternity. For this 
purpose the language of a catechism should be plain, its 
truths should be discussed in proper connection, and the 
mode of presentation be concrete rather than abstract. 

The catechism of Luther, though originally a private pub- 
lication, has enjoyed a meritéd popularity in the Church, and 
will doubtless continue to do so. Yet numerous other cate- 
chisms have been published in Europe, in order to present to 
youth not only a larger amount of Scripture truth, but also 
that truth in more connected and systematic order. In this 
country the same necessity has been felt. All the editions 
of Luther’s catechism in use, have additional matter larger 
in amount than the work of the great Reformer; and sever- 
al original catechisms have been published, chielly explana- 
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tory of his, each possessing some peculiar excellence. Such 
are the catechisms of Dr. Lochman, Sr., Dr. Morris, Dr. 
Mann, Rev. Peixoto, &c. Yet the desire of having another 
work of this kind for the higher classes of Sabbath scholars, 
and for catechumens, who desire and would appreciate a work 
of more extended and systematic character, has been exten- 
sively felt. Encouraged by numerous brethren, the writer 
has attempted to supply this desideratum, with what success , 
others must judge. 

His aim has been to take the pupil by the hand, and, in 
familiar language, to conduct him through a popular course 
of religious truth; teaching him his lost condition by nature 
and practice, and persuading him to an entire surrender of 
his heart to the Savior, as his only hope. In short, the ob- 
ject of the writer in composing this catechism, was the same 
as that at which every faithful minister aims in his course of 
catechetical instruction, the conversion, edification and sa]va- 
tion of his pupils. 

In Sabbath-schools the entire catechism—except the Scrip- 
ture proofs—should be committed to memory in short portions, 
and be the subject of regular recitation every Lord’s day 
forenoon, if the school is held twice a day, and every other 
Sabbath, if it is convened but once. Each member of the 
. class in succession should answer one question. At a later 
period, the textsin the margin might also be recited.” 


The table of contents is as follows: 


1. Introduction—2. Natural Religion—3. Scriptures— 
4. Decalogue and Lord’s Prayer—5. The Apostles’ Creed 
—6. Of God.—7. Decrees and Providence of God—8. Cre- 
ation—9. Nature and Primitive State of Man—10. Law of 
God—11. Fall and Depravity of Man—T12. Plan of Salvation 
—13. Means of Grace—14. Prayer—15. Gospel Call— 
16. The Great Chayge; Regeneration or Conversion— 
17. Justification—18. Sanctification—19. “he Church— 
20. The Sacraments—21. Baptism—22. Confirmation— 
23. Lord’s Supper—24. Civil Government—25. Death— 
26. Resurrection—27. Judgment and Eternity—Ecclesias- 
tical Festivals—Abstract of Christian Doctrines and Duties 
—Prayers for Opening and Closing Sabbath Schools. 


Hymns for Sabbath Schools. 


1. The Sabbath School—2. The Lord’s Day—3. Early 
Religious Instruction —4. God and the Trinity—5. The Bible 
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—6. Religion—7. The Savior—8. Faith—9. Love— 
10. Prayer—I1. Life—12. Benevolence—13. Temperance 
—14. Sickness and Death—I5. Resurrection and Judgment 
—16. Heaven and Hell—17. Teachers’ Meeting—18. Clo- 
sing School. 


Hymns for Catechumens. 


1. Fall and Depravity of Man—2. Gospel Call—3. Pen- 
itence—4. Supplication for Divine Merey—5. Salvation 
through Christ—6. Confirmation—7. Missionary—8 Dox- 
ologies. 


Ecclesiastical Festivals. 


Our symbolic friends will be pleasd to see this feature. The 
Catechism of the Pennsylvania Synod has served asa guide 
in making out this section. 

The points to which we would direct attention in future 
editions are simplification of the language, careful revision of 
the sedes doctrine, inquiry whether important proof-passages 
have not been ommitted, whether there are not grammatical 
inaccuracies ? 

Those hints are thrown out in no unfriendly spirit, but for 


the purpose of showing that revision is necessary, of giving 
some direction in regard to the direction which that revision 
should take, and for the purpose of contributing towards a 
work which will be much called Tor and be extensively used 
in the Churches of the General Synod. 

We give in conclusion, as a specimen, the 17th Section— 
Justification : 


Question. How may a sinner be justified before God ? 

Answer. Whenever the sincere penitent is enabled by grace 
to exercise a living faith in Jesus Christ, by which he 
accepts salvation for Christ’s sake, on tlie terms of the 
gospel, God justifies him, that is, pardons his sins. 

Q. What is therefore meant by justification ? 

A. It is that gracious act of God, by which, on account 
of the merits of Christ, he acquits the believing sinner from 
the punishments due to his sins by the divine law, and regards 
him as entitled to heaven. 

Q. What are the evidences of justification? 

A. The believer himself knows that he is justified, by his 
inward peace with God, a joyful sense of pardoned sin, the 
love of Christ shed abroad in his heart, and the consciousness 
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of having been created a new creature in Christ Jesus; but 
to others as well as himself the evidence of justification is a 
new and holy life, exhibiting the fruits of the Spirit, and 
- works meet for repentance. 

Q@. Are not our good works also, in some sense, a ground of jus- 
tification? 

A. They are not in any sense the ground of justification ; 
but are its evidence and fruits; because they necessarily 
flow from the living faith, which lays hold on ‘the merits of 
Christ. 

Q. Has God appointed any other condition of justification than a 
living faith ? 

A. God has appointed several outward rites, as means of 
grace, such as the word and sacraments, to promote our in- 
ward spiritual change; but he has appointed that stage of our 
inward change or renovation, which consists in living faith, as 
the condition, on which he alone pardons the sinner, or be- 
stows on him a title to eternal life. 

Q. May not the performance of the outward rite be evidence of pardon 
or justification ? 

A. As the performance of any outward rite, is no certain 
proof of the existence of inward living faith, it cannot be the 
certain evidence of pardon, although it is the means of 
strengthening our faith, where it exists. 

Q. But is not our faith itself a meritorious act, and one cause of our 
justification ? 

A. No. The merits of Christ, including his suffering and 
death upon the cross, as well as his perfect fulfillment of the 
law in our stead, are the only ground on which sinners can be 
saved, consistently with the honor of God and the demands 
of his holy law. They are the only procuring cause of our 
pardon and salvation; whilst faith is merely the condition on 
which this previously purchased pardon is bestowed on true 
believers. ‘ 

Q. When does the act of justification take place ? 

A. Whenever the returning sinner exercises the first act 
of living faith in Jesus Christ. 

Q. How long does God continue to forgive the remaining daily infirm- 
ities and sins of those that are justified ? 

A. As long as they do not, by voluntary and deliberate 
sin, renounge his cause, and forfeit his divine favor, God for- 
gives their imperfections; and if they continue to ise the 
means of grace with fidelity, they will never fall. 


Vou. XI, No. 42. 38 
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Q. Does the doctrine of justification by grace, without works, weaken 
the claims of the law, or impair our motives to holy obedience ? 


A. No; but it establishes the law, which requires a holy 
life, and presents a new and powerful motive to love and 
serve God, by a constant appeal to our gratitude for the rich 
provisions of his grace. 

Q. Is the Romish doctrine, that the priest can forgive sins, scriptural ? 

A. Certainly not. Justification, which includes pardon of 
sin, is the act of God, and no man can exercise the divine 
prerogative. Neither can the priest even positively announce 
to any individual that God has pardoned his sins, for he can- 
not certainly know whether the person has a living faith, 
without which God never pardons. 


ARTICLE XI. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Biography of Ezra Keller, D. D., Founder and First Pres- 
ident of Wittenberg College. By Rev. M. Diehl, A. M., 
Professor of Ancient languages in Wittenberg College. 
With an introduction, by S. Sprecher, D. D., President of 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. Ruralist Publish- 
ing Company—1859. 

We are gratified with the appearance of this volume. Its circulation 
will do good. Dr. Keller deserves to live in the grateful recollection of 
the Church. He was a man of devoted piety, with Christian experience, 
great energy and indomitable perseverence., He had many difficulties to 
encounter and painful trials to pass through in his preparation for the 
ministry, but his adversity was sanctified to his good and he came forth 
from the furnace better fitted for the responsible work assigned him by 
Providence. We have risen from the perusal of the book, much interest- 
ed. We felt asif the subject of the memoir, whose words during life we 
often listened to with interest, were seated by our side, conversing on 
subjects which were always precious to his heart. Prof. Dich] has done 
his part well, and the introduction by Dr. Sprecher and the Funeral Dis- 
course by Rev. F. W. Conrad, give additional value to the volume. 


The y wy Mission, embracing a history of the various Mis- 


sion® of all denominations among the Chinese, with bio- 
graphical sketches of deceased Missionaries. By William 
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Dean, D. D., twenty years a Missionary to China. New 
York. Sheldon & Co.—1859. * 


This is a most interesting narrative of the various missions which have 
been undertaken im behalf of the Chinese, containing much valuable 
information in reference to the country itself, and giving biographical 
sketches of the men who have died there whilst laboring in the service of 
their Divine Master. The names of Gutzlaff, Medhurst, Dyer, Pohlman, 
Morrison and many others have long been precious to the Church, and 
this memorial of their efforts will be read with interest. The book posses- 
ses a permanent value and will be useful for reference. The author 
writes in a free, natural and graphic style, and seems to be impartial in 
his statements and earnest in his convictions. The volume will be found 
of advantage to ministers in their preparations for the Missionary con- 
cert. 


Practical Sermons. By Nathaniel W. Taylor, D. D. Late 
Dwight Professor of Didactic Theology in Yale College. 
New York. Published by Clark, Austin & Smith.—1859. 


These sermons were written by Dr. Taylor whilst he was Pastor of one 
of the Churches in New Haven, during the earlier period of his minis- 
try, and preached in the ordinary course of his ministrations. Many of 
them had a reference to the deep religious interest which prevailed in 
his congregation, and with which his labors were so frequently blessed. 
They were often repeated during seasons of revival, and always with 
successful results. The volume embraces thirty-two discussions, and all 
of them of an important, practical character connected with the way of 
salvation. They are earnest, impressive, powerful discussions, and we 
commend them to the attentive perusal of our readers, particularly to 
those who are engaged in the responsible work of preaching the Gospel. 


The Evening of Life; or Light and Comfort amidst the 
Shadows of Declining years. By Rev. Jeremiah Chaplin, 
D. D. Boston. Gould & Lincoln.—1859. 


This book is designed to bring light and afford comfort to those who 
arg approaching or have reached the autumn and winter of their days, — 
and to look to the exercise of gratitude and praise, confidence and hope, 
Tn addition to the thoughts of the author which indicate so much affec- 
tionate sympathy for those who have found the meridian of life, the re- 
flections of the vice and good of the present and former times are also 
given. We regard the volume as a most valuable offering. Where it is 
known it will be hailed be a friend in every Christian family and cannot 
fail to interest and brighten the pathway of the aged in their declining 
days. e < 
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Salvation by Christ. A series of discourses on some of the 
most important doctrines of the Gospel. By Francis 
Wayland, D. D. Boston. Gould & Lincoln.—1859. 


The volume before us contains the greater part of the Author’s Univer- 
sity Sermons, published some years ago, revised and enlarged. The title 
is changed, inasmuch as the work is addressed to inquirers after truth in 
general, and the discussions are modified so as to adapt them to present 
conditions of religious feeling in the country. Six discourses are also 
added on subjects of great practical influence. The leading doctrines of 
“the Gospel are presented and) discussed with the clearness and richness, 
which characterize the productions of Dr. Wayland. 


The Great Question: Will you consider the Subject of Per- 
sonal Religion? By H. A. Boardman, D. D. Philadel- 
phia. Amer. Sunday School Union. 


The American Sunday School Union is doing a great work for the 
Church and the country. It is an institution which has strong claims up- 
on our sympathies, our liberality and our prayers. The literature which 
it is sending forth from week to week on its errand of mercy, is deserving 
of our attention and encoyragement. We have read the book before us 
with deep interest and we believe, with God's blessing it must prove an 
instrument of good. Like all Dr. Boardman’s productions it seems to 
have been prepared with this end in view. The design of the work is to 
supply a want which has beon often experienced in intercourse with 
those who say, that they feel no interest in religion and with this pretext 
excuse themselves from giving personal attention to the subject. The 
discussion, we think, will be found suitable to be placed in the hands of 
those who are either procrastinating the great question of life or who 
have friends to whom they could propound the inquiry, Will you consider 
the sulject of personal religion? and we are glad to commend the book 
to the notice of our readers. 


Biography of Elisha Kent Kane. By William Elder. Phila- 
delphia. Childs & Peterson.—1858. 


Dr. Kane’s narrative of his Arctic Expeditions 4s one of the most 
fascinating works ever issued from the American press. He was a 
remarkable man and his history would naturally awaken a very deep in- 
ter@st. All would be anxious to learn something more in reference to one 
who evinced so brave and energetic a spirit and accomplished results so 
marvellous. We have read the memoir with great pleasure and feel that 
the many virtues and valuable services of the subject are worthy of per- 


manent record. The publishers have conferred a favor, in presenting the 
work in so attractive a form ; the style of the letter proves its rich typo- 
yraphical execution, is very attractive to the eye’ aud in perfect keep- 
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ing with the various books sent forth by our enterprising friends, Childs 
& Peterson, 


Commentary, Explanatory, Doctrinal, Practical, on the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. By R. E. Patterson, D. D., 
Late President of Waterville College. “Sanctify them 
through thy truth; thy word is truth.” Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln, 58 Washington street. New York: Sheldon & 
Company. Cincinnati: George 8. Blanchard. 1859. 


This is not a scientific exposition of the Epistle to the Ephesians, but 
belongs to the class of commentary adapted to general use. For practi- 
cal purposes it is adapted to be useful. It is true, however, in our 
judgment, that to do justice to an Epistle, written from an Anti-Calvinis- 
tic stand-point, the Calvinistic commentator must fail. Such was the 
view expressed by Dr. Nevin in regard to Dr. Hodge’s commentary on 
this Epistle and we do not hesitate to endorse it. .Nevertheless it con- 
tains much instructive matter, and may be read with profit. Even those 
portions, which conflict with right views of Goi’s administration of the 
affairs of men and the plan of salvation in general are not undeserving at* 
tention, for we ought to be willing to hear what they can say, who difler 
from us. The author’s preface unfolds his design: 

“The motive for selecting this portion of the word of God for commen- 
tary has been, that in no equally limited portion are so plainly expressed 
or significantly interwoven, the three essential elements of religion—doc- 
trine, experience, and practical duties. The work is not designed for the 
learned. Nor is this the great need of the church at this day. That 
there is, in fact, an excess of this kind of instruction, we have no idea. 
But there is relatively. The great want of the church, at this period of 
her history and efforts, is the nourishment of the “inner man”—the il- 
lumination of the heart, by a clear and rich acquaintance, not with ver- 
bal or historical criticism, but with the scope and moral force of the 
word of God. However imperfectly the means of this are furnished in 
these notes,—and of their imperfections no reader can be more sensible 
than the writer himself,—an honest and sdmewhat Jaborious effort has 
been made to instruct the plain Christian, who hungers for the “‘bread of 
life,” and (o inspire him with a stronger desire for it. The eye of the 
writer has been kept steadily on one class of readers—intelligent, experi- 
enced Christians. “Strong meat belongeth to them that are of full age, 
even those who by reason of use have their senses exercised to discern 
both good and evil :” including Bible-class teachers and-adult Christians, 
who, earnest inquirers after truth, associate for the study of Lively Ora-- 
cles. Though the pulpit is a divinely appointed agency in the conver- 
sion of the world, and, as I verily believe, a learned ministry is unspeak- 
ably important, and to furnish it, much moreshould be done than is do- 
ing; yet, it is not the exclusive oue. It is by the church, including the 
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ministry, that “the manifold wisdom of God is to be made known.” If 
the world is ever saved, it will be by this city set on a hill—by believers 
generally “holding forth the word of life’—“shining as lights in the 
world. 

These notes were commenced several years since, while giving instruc- 
tion in Theology, to furnish myself with suitable proof-texts in elucida- 
ting the scheme of mercy. Within the last year they have been re-writ- 
ten with speciai reference to the class of Christians alluded to above ;— 
with what degree of skill will be judged of by the reader. My prayer is 
that to read understandingly he may have an “Unction from the Holy 
One;” and that he may read with a sincere love of the inspired teach- 
ings, whatever judgments he may pass on my efforts to elucidate them. 

That the Apostle Paul was the author of the Epistle has never been 
denied: thatit was written while in prison at Rome, is shown in the 
Epistle. It was probably a circular, a copy of which was sent the church 
at Ephesus.” 


Der Fiirst des David’s Hauses, oder, drei Jahre in der Hei- 
ligen Stadt. Hine Sammlung von Briefen, welche Adina, 
eine Jiidin aus Alexandria, wihrend thres Aufenthaltes 
in Jerusalem zur Zeit des Herodes, an ihren Vater, einen 
veichen Juden in Eqypten, schrieb, und in denen sie als 
Augenzeuge, alle Begebenheiten und wunderbaren Vor- 
Fille aus dem Leben Jesus von Nazareth, von seiner Tau- 
fe im Jordan, bis zu seiner Kreuzigung auf Golgatha, be- 
richtet. WHerausgegeben von Professor J. H. Ingraham, 
Rector an der Christus-Kirche, und der St. Thomas Halle, 
Holly Springs, Mississippi. Sorgfiiltig revidirt und corri- 
girt vom Verfasser fiir diese Auflage. New York: Pud- 
ney & Russell, Herausgeber, No. 79 John Strasse, 1859. 


This is a translation from English into German of a work which we 
believe has been widely circulated, and we suppose has been popular. We 
have not read the original, bat presume that the translation is faithful. 
At any rate it reads very well. The design of the work is, in a series of 
letters, to present the life, suffering, death, resurrection and ascension of 
Jesus Christ. It is a demonstration of the Messiahship of Jesus of 
Nazareth, suited to overcome Jewish Scepticism, or unbelief, and in gen- 
eral to .establish the truth of Christianity. A thread of fiction runs 
through the book, on which the history of Christ is strung—the thread 
sometimes becomes disproportioned to the materials, or in other words 
the fictian sometimes swells beyond proper bounds, and mars, in some 
measure, the effect. After all, we greatly prefer, very greatly prefer the 
simple narrativcitself, without any additional attraction, “when una- 
dorned, advrned the most.” 





